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orth American 
otash Deliveries 


ain 4.7% in 1956 


U.S. Deliveries for 
Agriculture Show 
Decrease from 1955 


— See Tables on Page 5 — 


WASHINGTON—Deliveries of po- 
ish in North America by the seven 
ading American potash producers 
d the importers during 1956 
ounted to 3,932,527 tons of salts 
pntaining an equivalent of 2,307,961 
bns KO, according to the American 
otash Institute. This was an in- 
ease of 103,370 tons K,O or 4.7% 
er 1955. 

Deliveries for agricultural purposes 
the continental U.S. for 1956 were 
872,704 tons K,O, a decrease of 5,- 
R5 tons under 1955. Canada received 
9280 tons K,O, Cuba 14,647 tons, 
uerto Rico 20,192 tons and Hawaii 
8,358 tons. Exports to other coun- 
ies amounted to 162,871 tons K,O. 


In this country, agricultural po- 
ash was delivered in 47 states and 
the District of Columbia. Illinois 
with nearly 200,000 tons K.0 was 
he leading state followed in order 
by Ohio, Indiana, Georgia, Florida 
nd Virginia, each taking more 
an 100,000 tons K,O during the 
ear. Due to shipments across state 
hes, consumption does not neces- 
arily correspond to deliveries with- 
a state. 


Agricultural potash accounted for 
arly 95% of deliveries. Muriate of 
btash continued to be by far the 
ost popular material, comprising 
er 92% of the total K,O delivered 
t agricultural purposes. Sulphate of 
btash and sulphate of potash mag- 
comprised the remainder. 

Deliveries for chemical purposes in 
606 were 189,047 tons of muriate of 
olash containing an equivalent of 
18915 tons K,0 and 11,874 tons of 
ulphate of potash containing 5,994 


(Continued on page 5) 


Only 21 Medflies 
Trapped in Florida 
During February 


WASHINGTON—Only 21 adult 
Mediterranean fruit flies—lowest 
monthly “take” so far in the 10- 
month eradication campaign — were 
found during February in 46,000 sur- 
vey traps in Florida, the U.S. De- 
ama of Agriculture has report- 


This compares with 82 of the 
pests found in January, and more 
than 5,700 caught in only 4,100 
traps last June, soon after the co- 
operative federal-state eradication 
campaign began. 


The 21 Medfly adults, plus 171 im- 
mature flies, found during February 
represent 4 recurrences of finds in 
insecticide-sprayed areas of Dade, 
Lee, Hillsborough and Sarasota coun- 
ties, and 3 new infestations in Pasco 
and Hillsborough counties. No new 
counties were found invaded by the 
pest. 

Only 167,500 acres, including mul- 


tiple sprayings in some areas, were 


treated with insecticides by aircraft 
in February. Last July, at the height 
of intensive spraying in the Miami 
area, an aggregate of almost 1.5 mil- 
lion acres was sprayed during a 
single month. All aerial treatments 
since October, 1956 have been made 
under state pest control contracts. 
Almost 800,000 acres have been treat- 
ed with insecticides—most of them 
several times—since the alien insect 
was found in Florida last April. The 
multiple treatments have brought the 
aggregate number of acres sprayed 
to more than 6 million. 


Acreage Reserve 


WASHINGTON — Through March 
15 a total of 919,000 agreements had 
been signed placing 20,354,344 acres 
in the acreage reserve part of the 
soil bank. By crops, the sign-up 
covers 4,497,483 acres of corn, 2,985,- 
394 acres of cotton, 178,668 acres of 
rice, 78,102 acres of tobacco, and 12,- 
614,697 acres of wheat, including win- 
ter wheat. 


WASHINGTON — A national sur- 
‘Y to determine the factors which 
iiluence the farmer to buy ferti- 
& Soon will be undertaken by 
"e National Plant Food Institute, as 
Preliminary step in expanding the 
‘rtilizer market, 

uit survey was authorized by the 
sttute’s board of directors. 

wormation obtained in the sur- 
in Will point the direc- 
ihieve at should be followed to 
arket of the fertilizer 
Live Vigo r. Russell Coleman, execu- 
bald. President of the Institute, 


‘The fertilizer industry has a pro- 


ational Plant Food Institute Plans 
burvey of Factors That Influence Buying 


ductive capacity of 25 to 50% more 
plant food than it is now selling. Yet 
agricultural leaders say that fertilizer 
usage should be at least twice the 
present consumption. The need for an 
accelerated promotional program, 
conducted in harmony with the rec- 
ommendations of the land-grant col- 
leges and other recognized agricul- 
tural agencies, is apparent.” 

Dr. Coleman said that “plans for a 
forward looking program to achieve 
greater fertilizer acceptance and 
usage now are in the preliminary 
stages,” and added that “shortly, a 
detailed promotional program will be 
presented to Institute members for 
their consideration.” 


USDA Plans Major 
Spray Program 
Kayo Gypsy Moth 


ATTACK ON THE GYPSY MOTH 


Aerial spraying against this pest of forest 
and shade trees begins in April on about 

3 million acres in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania -- the first step in a planned 
effort to eradicate the insect from 
the Northeastern States. 


Areo generally infested with the gypsy 
moth -- about 38 million acres in 9 States. 


* Spot infestations and generally infested 
areas to be sprayed under Federal and 
State contracts in 1957 -- 2,950,000 acres 

in 3 States. 


AAI Directors Hear 
Optimistic Reports 


On Ammonia Sales 


MEMPHIS — The agricultural am- 
monia industry appears to be headed 
into one of its finest years of sales, 
members of the board of directors of 
the Agricultural Ammonia Institute 
were told at their annual spring meet- 
ing here. 

Early reports on 1957 distribution 
indicated sales were running as high 
as 30% above the same period a year 
ago. Optimistic reports involved the 
sales of anhydrous ammonia for di- 
rect application to the soil in such 
states as Texas, California, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Illi- 
nois and Georgia. 

In the 1955-56 fertilizer year use of 
anhydrous ammonia for direct appli- 
cation totaled 431,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 21.8% over the previous 
year. 

Ammonia distributors are predict- 
ing directly-applied ammonia will ac- 
count for an even greater percentage 
of the agricultural ammonia used in 
the 1956-57 fertilizer year. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 bulk plant ammonia dis- 
tributors are now in operation. 


Inside You’ll Find 
Over the Counter ............... 9 
Farm Service Data ............. 13 
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22 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture March 30 an- 
nounced plans for a federal-state co- 
operative spray program this spring 
to eradicate the gypsy moth from al- 
most 3 million acres of forest land 
in parts of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

Spraying against this destructive 
forest pest from the air with DDT 
is scheduled to begin about April 15 
and will continue to mid-June. The 
insecticide will be applied at the rate 
of one pound in one gallon of light 
oil to each acre treated. 


Area-wise, this will be the largest 
single aerial spraying job ever con- 
ducted in the U.S. Invitations to bid 
have been issued to contractors of 
aerial spray work. The spray 
planes, under strict supervision, 
will operate when weather is fa- 
vorable for 3 to 4 hours daily, be- 
ginning shortly after dawn. 


Areas to be sprayed (see map) in- 
clude: 

New York—An estimated 2,540,000 
acres, including all of Suffolk County 
and part of Nassau County on Long 
Island; all of Putnam County; most 
of Westchester, Sullivan, Rockland, 
Orange and Ulster counties; and 
parts of Broome, Chenango, Madison, 
Oneida, Otsego, Cortland and Dutch- 
ess counties. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania—An 
estimated 410,000 acres, including 
parts of Bergen, Passaic, Morris, Sus- 
sex and Warren counties in New Jer- 
sey, and parts of Wayne, Pike and 
Monroe counties in Pennsylvania. 

About 5 million dollars have been 

(Continued on page 8) 


Industry Counsel 
Speaks Against $.11 


Says Bill Limits Right 
To Meet Competition 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


(See Editorial on Page 22) 


WASHINGTON—John D. Conner, 
general counsel for the National 
Plant Food Institute, Washington, 
in testifying March 27 before the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary in opposition to the enact- 
ment of S. 11, said that “there are 
no practices presently used in the 
distribution of fertilizer which war- 
rant the passage of the proposed 
legislation.” 

He said that there is no justifica- 
tion for this Congress to now de- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Accurate Placement of Seed, Fertilizer 
Key to Pasture Establishment, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—Placement of fer- 
tilizer and forage seeds in separate 
“bands” within th2 seedbed may 
prove to be the farmer’s trump card 
in establishing a good pasture, say 
forage-crop specialists of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Results of experiments conducted 
since 1952 at the Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Md., indi- 
cate that the most effective method 
of forage-plant establishment was a 
combination of drilling fertilizer 1% 
inches deep and seed % inch deep. 

Several advantages of this new 
concept were revealed in comparative 
tests between broadcast and band- 
seeded plots of spring-planted or- 
chardgrass with Sericea lespedeza, 
and fall-planted tall fescue with La- 
dino clover, USDA said. 

Increased yields of up to 130% at 
low seeding and fertilization rates 


was the most spectacular selling 
point reported, but another recently 
discovered advantage may be of even 
more economic importance to the far- 
mer. Latest experiments with Seri- 
cea lespedeza and orchardgrass in 
band-seeded and broadcast plots 
show that band seeding will give good 
stands, even when planting is done 
considerably earlier or later than is 
usually recommended. By compari- 
son, broadcast plots seeded much ear- 
lier or later than usual had a very 
low survival rate and gave poor 
yields. 


In fall planting of a mixture of 
tall fescue and Ladino clover, bet- 
ter establishment was noted in 
three out of four years as a result 
of drilling fertilizer below drilled 
seed. Establishment was measured 


by emergence, development of seed- 
lings and first-year yields. 


In these plantings, poor moisture 
conditions in most cases reduced 
stands materially in broadcast treat- 
ments three out of the four years 
(1952-1955). However, excellent mois- 
ture conditions prevailed in the fall 
of 1955, and USDA agronomists noted 
little difference in emergence, al- 
though band-seeded plots still showed 
more vigorous seedling growth. 

The researchers found that in no 
instance were fall stands of broad- 
cast treatments superior to drilled 
treatments within the same groups 
of fertilizer and seed rates. 

On spring-planted plots or orchard- 
grass with Sericea lespedeza, drilling 
fertilizer below seed has a depressing 
effect on establishment in two out of 
three years, except in the case of 
phosphate fertilizer alone. 

Phosphoric acid and complete fer- 
tilizer stimulated early growth, but 
recent results seem to indicate that 
applications of nitrogen or potash, 
alone or in combination, are appar- 


Grac 


Specify Grace because: 


Urea Prills 


v Consistent Advertising Assures Ready Acceptance 
Jv Plant Location Assures Speedy Service 


When you sell Grace Urea Prills, you sell a preferred 
product. That’s because it is a Grace policy to use con- 
sistent advertising. This advertising is directed at the 


volume users of urea. It keeps Grace Urea pre-sold 


Then, too, the ultra-modern Grace plant at Memphis is 
ideally located. The excellent transportation facilities as- 
sure you of prompt, speedy service. 


When you order urea, specify Grace. Get the urea backed 
by “A World of Experience.” , 


FOR FOLIAR APPLICATION, new Agricultural Grade GRACE CRYS- 
TAL UREA Fertilizer Compound is ideal, because it has a low 


biuret content, (Less than 0.2 %), 
(46%). Order by name... GRACE. 


Chemical Company 


A DIVISION OF W.R. GRACE & CO. 
MEMPHIS, 


TENN. 


yet is concentrated nitrogen 


GRACE 


AWOOALD OF EXPERIENes 


ently detrimental to perm... 
seeds and seedlings, USDA aa 


USDA researchers poin 
considerable work 
done on fertilizer ratio, fertilin, 
placement, degree of precision ;,. 
essary and type of band-sceain 
machinery that gives best result 
Further study is also required 
determine the species and Practice 
best adapted to soil and Weath 
conditions of particular areas 


Research is underway to deter; 
the advantages and disadvantage 
seeding forage grass and legy 
plants between the rows of a 
panion crop, and the fertilizer plag 
ment that will give adequate yic 
of the companion crop with minim 
competition to the forage seedling 

Research is also being done ing 
operation with state experiment st 
tions on various aspects of band sea 
ing and to determine ways of oy 
coming the crowding-out effect of « 
tablished plants or areas being ren 
vated. 0 6 an 


Consolidated Chemical ° 
Industries Completes 
Sulfuric Acid Plant 


MOBILE, ALA. — Consolida 
Chemical Industries, a division 
Stauffer Chemical Co., has comple 
a new sulfuric acid plant near Mob 
at Le Moyne, Ala. The plant, of t 
contact type, has a capacity of 
tons per day. Operations beg; 
March 1. 

This latest addition to the fam 
of Consolidated plants completes 
service facilities for the entire G 
Southwest, adding the Mobile area 
existing CCI acid plant locations 
Houston, Baytown, Corpus Chri 
and Baton Rouge, company officig 
said. 

The Le Moyne plant, located 
main water, rail and highway outle 
will furnish sulfuric acid in 
strengths via tank car, tank tru 
and barge. 


Growth of Corn 


Speeds Up as Soil 
Temperatures Increase 


WASHINGTON — Increasing § 
temperature increases the rate 
corn emergence, rate of growth a 
earliness of maturity, according 
recent studies by the U.S. Depa 
ment of Agriculture in cooperat 
with the Iowa Agricultural Expé¢ 
ment Station. 

In one of the few experiments 
this type that have been made, sci 
tists installed underground heat 
cables in a central Iowa cornfield 
they could alter and contro! soil t4 
peratures. The rate of corn gro 
increased in proportion to the 
creases in soil temperature until 
temperature of about 75° Fahren 
was reached. This temperature 
peared to be the most favorable 
growing corn. Included in the té 
were heated and unheated plots 
both bare soi] and mulched soil. § 
temperature measurements w® 
made at a depth of 4 inches. 


South Carolina 
Entomologists to Meet 


CLEMSON, S. C.—The second 
nual meeting of the South Caro 
Entomological Society will be 
April 3-4 at the Francis Marion 
tel in Charleston. Registration 
be from 12:30 to 2 p.m., April 3. ments 

Dr. J. H. Cochran, head of the 
partment of entomology and zoo! 
at Clemson College reports % 
speakers will include Dr. E. F. K 
ling, chief of the Entomology 
search Branch, U.S. Departmen’ 
Agriculture; M. H. Sartor, superv 
of the Atlantic Area of the P 
Quarantine Branch, USDA; Comn 
der K. L. Knight, Bureau of Medi 
and Surgery, Department of 
Navy; and E. J. Bussart, entom 
gist, Velsicol Chemical Corp. 
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mall Spring Wheat, 
orn Crops Seen in 


lantings Intentions 


ON—Based on reports 
sone all parts of the coun- 
t March 1, B 

: imate by the U.S. epart- 
iid of the acreages likely to be 
aed to various crops this year. 
jan orn, the estimated 1957 plant- 
sos total 74.4 million acres, the 
ioe ik 70 years and 11% below 
erage Spring wheat may total 12.5 
ition acres, the smallest of record 
7 third smaller than average. 
The oat acreage may reach 43% 
lion acres, a little less than last 
-_ and average. Sixteen million 
res of barley may be planted, up 
i from last year and about a third 
nove average. The soybean acreage 
renay total 22.7 million, up 3%% from 

056 and the highest of record. ; 

Prospects indicate 26% million 
eres of sorghums for all purposes, 
» 93% from last year and three- 
purths above average. Hay for har- 
est may-total 72.8 million acres, 
own 1% from 1956 and 2% from av- 
age. One and one-third million 
cres of tobacco are in prospect, 177% 
der 1956 and about a third below 
ihe total prospective potato acre- 
ge, at 1.4 million, is up less than 1% 
fom 1956. The estimated 1957 rice 
creage is estimated at 1.4 million 
cres, down 10% from last year and 
fourth below average; 5.8 million 
cres of flaxseed are in prospect, 
bout the same as last year and the 
ourth largest crop in 37 years. 

The total peanut acreage is placed 
t 1834,000, a little below last year 
but 32% below average. An estimat- 
d 1,466,000 acres of dry beans may 
be planted, slightly above 1956 acre- 
ize but 12% below average. 

The acreage of dry peas may total 
855,000 acres, down about 2% from 
%6 but a little above average. 
Sugar-beet growers say they will 
plant 912,000 acres for sugar, 10% 
ore than last year and 7% above 
average, 


onsanto Promotes 
wo Researchers; 


itations Awarded 


ST. LOUIS—Promotion of two re- 
searchers to the position of scientist 
and the awarding of the 1956 Gaston 
du Bois citations to two other mem- 
bers of Monsanto Chemical Co.’s In- 
organic Chemicals Division were an- 
nounced here by E. G. Somogyi, di- 
ctor of the division’s research de- 
partment. 
Elerington Saunders of Everett, 
Mass. and Dr. Edward J. Griffith of 
Dayton, Ohio were promoted to the 
Msition of scientist in the division’s 
Ksearch department. They are the 
frst in the Inorganic Chemicals Di- 
Wsion to be named to this post. 
Position of scientist was estab- 
ed within the company two years 
0 to recognize outstanding tech- 
lical accomplishments and to give 
Viduals maximum opportunity to 
Man and conduet purely scientific 
endeavors, 
pe. John H. Payne, Jr., of Dayton 
ot Dr. Joseph A. Brink, Jr. of 
vett were honored with the di- 
Msion’s Gaston du Bois awards for 
ments ng research accomplish- 
i during 1956. The late Gaston 
dens 's was a former Monsanto pres- 


Dr. Pa 


yne’s award was for work 
lizer formulations, particular- 

Pioneering the use of the IBM 

ie Data Processing Ma- 
™ or rapid calculations of gran- 
Brink’ fertilizer formulations. Dr. 
ton : award was for the comple- 
& & fundamental engineering 

rough the development of 
roses ber filtration technique for 


Shell Sales of 
Chemical Products 
Set Record in 1956 


NEW YORK—S ales of chemical 
products by Shell Chemical Corp. 
reached a new high in 1956, primarily 
because of record sales of agricultural 
chemicals, industria] chemicals, resins 
and plastics, and synthetic rubber, 
according to the annual report of 
Shell Oil Co. 

“In the fertilizer field sales of ni- 
trogen products were adversely af- 
fected by the intensive competition 
caused by overproduction of am- 
monia,” the report stated. 

It noted that production of urea 
began late in 1956 at Shell’s new 
Ventura, Cal. facilities and that the 
firm undertook during the year the 
manufacture of diammonium phos- 
phate at the Shell Point plant. 

“Sales of, agricultural chemicals 
continued to improve, notably our in- 


secticides, dieldrin and endrin,” ac- 
cording to the report. “The demand 
for dieldrin was considerably expand- 
ed through the World Health Pro- 
grams of the U.S. government in co- 
operation with United Nations 
agencies and public health authorities 
in malaria-ridden countries. Sales of 
endrin benefited from increased usage 
on cotton, tobacco and certain vege- 
table and field crops. 

“During the year phosdrin insecti- 
cide, a new organic phosphate chemi- 
cal, was introduced in limited quan- 
tities under an experimental label. 

“This chemical can be particularly 
useful to growers of vegetable, fruit 
and field crops by controlling insects 
just prior to harvest time without 
leaving a harmful residue on the crop. 
It is sold, as are our other insecti- 
cides, to formulators who prepare 
finished pesticides for sale under their 
own brand names. It is anticipated 
that required labels and residue to- 
lerances will shortly be established 
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so as to permit commercial marketing 
of this new insecticide.” 

The report noted that expansion of 
the firm’s technical service laboratory 
at Union, N.J. was started at midyear 
“to meet the growing product appli- 
cation needs of our customers and to 
provide space for product formula- 


tion research on agricultural chemi- 
cals.” 


ATTORNEY JOINS DIAMOND 

CLEVELAND—Edward J. Masek. 
an attorney since 1952 in the Cleve- 
land office of the anti-trust division 
of the U.S. Department of Justice, 
has joined Diamond Alkali Co. in a 
similar capacity, it was announced 
here by Donald S. Carmichael, secre- 
tary of the company. At his new 
post Mr. Masek will work with John 
A. Wilson, assistant secretary, and 
will devote his attention chiefly to 
general legal matters for the com- 
pany. 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH COMPANY 


MODERN PLANT AND REFINERY AT CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 
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Du Pont to Expand 
Herbicide Output 
At Indiana Plant 


WILMINGTON—A new production 
unit to manufacture sulfamic acid 
and “Ammate” weed and brush kill- 
ers will be built by the Du Pont Co. 
on the site of its present plant at 
East Chicago, Ind. 

The new unit will double the com- 
pany’s production of these two prod- 
ucts, Clark W. Davis, general mana- 
ger of the Grasselli Chemicals De- 
partment, said. “In addition, it will 
permit us to provide our customers 
in the Middle West, South, South- 
west and Far West with better ser- 
vice, since our other manufacturing 
facility for these two products is on 
the East Coast.” 

Construction of the unit, which will 
be handled by the company’s engi- 
neering department, has started, and 


NEW! 


Liquid Fertilizer 
Spreader 
Slides On or Off Any Pick-Up 


307 T S S 300 Gal. Pick-Up 
Spreader 


ly, -Ton ‘Pick-up ‘Spreader 


300 gal. bulk pick-up unit 1”x 
14%4”*pump with 2 hp gas motor. 
Hose for transfer use and quick 
opening valve. Operating either 
single nozzle or booms. This 
unit can be used on a pick-up or 
barge trailer for broadcast ap- 
plication and for delivering to 
the farm. Pump will transfer at 
50 gpm and more. 


$398.00 $483.00 
1000 B TS 5-ton Truck Sprayer 


r= 


5-Ton Bulk Spreader Truck 


1000 gal. bulk truck unit 1%4"x 
2” pump with 3.3 hp gas motor, 
15 ft. 114” hose for transfer use 
and quick opening valve, oper- 
ating single nozzle. The pump 
unit used on bulk trucks will 
transfer at the rate of 120 gal. 
per minute and more. Built for 
handling liquid fertilizer and 


water. Each, only 5 595.00 


1000 B T B 5-ton Truck Sprayer 
(Booms) 

Same as above except unit has 

8 row boom instead of single 


nozzle. Each, only $765 .00 


All prices f.0.b.Sioux City—sub- 
ject to change without notice. 
Enter your order today... 
Nutra-Flo Liquid Fertilizer Equipment Co. 
Division of Central States Cordage Co. 
GRAND AVE. AT CHAMBERS 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


it is expected that operations will 
begin late in 1957. The peak con- 
struction force will total about 125 
men. “Operation of the facility will 
result in a slight increase in employ- 
ment at the East Chicago location 
where over 400 persons are now em- 
ployed,” Mr. Davis said. 

Du Pont engineers are working 
closely with the Indiana Stream Pol- 
lution Control Board to insure that 
the new operations will not cause wa- 
ter pollution. Substantial expendi- 
tures are planned for pollution abate- 
ment equipment. 

Sulfamic acid has a wide variety of 
uses in the chemical, soap, pharma- 
ceutical, industrial cleaning and pa- 
per industries. It is used in the man- 
ufacture of synthetic detergents, 
synthetic sweeteners, and as an in- 
dustrial cleaner. 

Sulfamic acid is a basic ingredient 
in the production of “Ammate.” ‘“Am- 
mate” weed and brush killers are de- 
velopments of Du Pont research. 
They are used for control of weeds, 
brush and undesirable hardwoods 
along utility rights-of-way and in 
similar locations, and have been used 
for control of poison ivy in parks and 
recreation areas. 


Beet Leafhopper 
Migration Expected 

LOGAN, UTAH—A light migration 
of beet leafhopper into cultivated 
areas of south central and northern 
Utah and western Colorado is expect- 
ed this spring. 

Howard E. Dorst, entomologist of 
the Agricultural Research Service at 
Utah State University in Logan, said 
the estimate is based on a recent sur- 
vey of breeding grounds in the Inter- 
mountain Area. 

Movement of beet leafhoppers from 
southern breeding grounds usually oc- 
curs late in April and early in May 
and affects sugar beets planted in 
April. 

Northern migration occurs in late 
May and early June and is expected 
to be larger than that recorded in 
1956 but not reach outbreak propor- 
tions. 

Experimental studies have shown 
that properly timed applications of 
DDT spray or dust give protection. 


Noxious Weed Control 
Funds to Be Available 


CHEYENNE, WYO.—The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will again 
make available federal funds in 1957 
for noxious weed control in Wyoming, 
according to William Chapman, state 
agriculture commissioner. 

Mr. Chapman said farmers will also 
be authorized to carry out weed con- 
trol measures on federal land where 
it is causing farm land to become 
infected. He noted that written 
agreement should be made with the 
government agency in charge of the 
land. 

Farmers will be reimbursed by the 
government for expenses. 

Mr. Chapman said he was “very 
much encouraged by the authoriza- 
tion, and I feel it will be a very valu- 
able practice in parts of Wyoming 
where noxious weeds are a big prob- 
lem to many farm operations.” 

The new weed control measures 
were discussed at a recent meeting 
of the State Agriculture Conserva- 
tion Service and its technical com- 
mittee in Casper. 


OREGON WEED MEETINGS 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A series of 
weed meetings is being held in west- 
ern and southern Oregon this month 
under sponsorship of the State High- 
way Department, Oregén State Col- 
lege and the Department 6? Agricul- 
ture. Ray Kelso, herbicide control 
supervisor with the agriculture de- 
partment, made the announcement 
of the fourth annual series. Sessions 
are designed particularly to instruct 
state, county and city road crews 
and irrigation ditch workers on use 
of weed killers, weed and brush con- 
trol and the use of sterilants. 


Byron M. Kern 
In New Production 


Post with Spencer 


KANSAS CITY—Spencer Chemical 
Co. has announced the promotion of 
Byron M. Kern to the position of gen- 
eral manager of production, agricul- 
tural chemicals division. He was pre- 
viously general manager of engineer- 
ing and construction. 

In his new position, Mr. Kern will 
direct the manufacturing activities of 
the company’s agricultural chemical 
products including agricultural am- 
monia, Spensol ammoniating solu- 
tions, and “Mr. N” (ammonium ni- 
trate), which are produced at the 
Jayhawk works near Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, the Henderson, Ky., works, and 
the Vicksburg, Miss., works. 


January Super Output 


Below Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — U.S. production 
of superphosphate and other phos- 
phatic fertilizers during January 
totaled 220,497 short tons (100% 
A.P.A.), compared with 253,904 short 
tons in January a year earlier, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 

Shipments last January amounted 
to 158,988 short tons, down from 
160,432 short tons in January, 1956. 
Stocks on hand at the end of Janu- 
ary totaled 415,459 short tons, com- 
pared with 418,373 short tons a year 
earlier. 

January, 1957 production included 
138,422 short tons of normal and en- 
riched, 65,484 short tons of concen- 
trated and 16,591 short tons of other 
phosphatic fertilizers. 


Pea Aphid Appearing 
In California Fields 


EL CENTRO, CAL.—The pea aphid 
is appearing in large numbers in Im- 
perial Valley fields again, George D. 
Peterson, Jr., a county farm advisor 
here reports. 

Mr. Peterson said the green aphid 
appears regularly each spring and 
occasionally does great damage. It 
feeds mainly on the stems and new 
leaf buds of alfalfa plants in contrast 
to the spotted alfalfa aphids which 
feed primarily on the underside of the 
leaves. 

Unlike the spotted aphids, the pea 
aphids do not kill the alfalfa plants. 
They can, however, stunt the alfalfa 
and cause a loss in quality and ton- 
nage. 


Shell Building 
Methyl Parathion 


Unit at Denver 


NEW YORK — Shell Chemic 
Corp. is building a new unit at ; 
Denver plant to produce meth 
parathion, a phosphorus baseq i 
secticide. The plant will be eg 
pleted in early May. F. W. Hate 
manager of Shell’s agricultyy 
chemical sales division, said Mare 
26 his company is adding methy 
parathion to its line of insecticide 
primarily to help fight boll wee, 
infestations in southern cotton cropg 
He said that methyl parathion jj 
combination with endrin has prove 
effective in combating cotton bo 
weevils that have become resistan 
to some of the controls previous] 
used. 

While methyl parathion is high} 
toxic to man and animals, Mr. Hate 
said, it can be used safely and effec 
tively if the company’s safety pre 
cautions are followed. 
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Wisconsin Firm Puts 
$300,000 Fertilizer 


Plant in Operation 


STEVENS POINT, WIS.—The new 
$300,000 fertilizer plant of Kickapod 
Fertilizers went into operation heré 
recently. The firm is an affiliate o 
Midwestern Phosphate Corp., whic 
has general offices in Madison, Wis. 

The plant will employ from 20 td 
30 when in full production. Donald W, 
Aitken is president of Midweste 
Phosphate, and R. B. Baldridge is 
plant manager of the _installatio 
here. 
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1958 Western Cotton 
Production Conference Set 


MEMPHIS — The 1958 Westeragmy | 
Cotton Production Conference will b4 (I 
held March 4-5 at Hotel Cortez i 
El Paso, Tex., according to the NagiMMotal Unite 
tional Cotton Council. Imports) 


anada .. 
Imports) 
uba .... 
Imports) 

awali .. 
uerto Rice 
Imports) 


The conference will be sponsored 
by the council and the Five Stat¢ 
Cotton Growers Assn. Local hosts 
will be cotton producer organization 
in the West Texas and New Mexic 
area. It will be the seventh annua 
conference devoted to problems 0 
cotton production in the wester! 
states. Tot. Ins 
Expe 
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1. Form-fitting design: 
Self-adjusting to any size and 


shape of face without pres- - 


sure or irritafing discomfort. 


2. Attractive styling: 
Smartly designed to suit the 
most discriminating wearer. 


3. Filtering efficiency: 
Filters non-toxic dusts 100 
times smaller than the eye 
can see. 


No wonder FLEX-A-FOAM is the one dust respirator workers welcome and WEAR! 


management and worker alike 
could possibly want in 
a dust respirator!: 
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4. Easy-breathing comfort: S. recej 

Easier to breathe through and bses 524: 
talk through than an ordinary 3 tons, 

pocket handkerchief. leo 4.819 


5. Feather-like weight: Ons, 
Weighs only 1 ounce complete. 220 tons 

6. Simplicity and economy: Chemi 
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washable. Pure latex filter Bits with | 
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Deliveries of Agricultural Potash Salts—1956 


In Tons of 2,000 Ib. KO 


Muriate— 

Delivery— 60% & 50% Manure Salts Sulphates Total 
68,157.60 12.00 500.47 68,670.07 
162.00 999.87 1,161.87 
ececsmuetalal 42,456.86 30.00 47.64 42,534.50 
11,423.00 1.00 7,506.00 —*18,930.00 
747.80 10.00 757.80 
trict of 80,176.21 32.00 29,472.70 ‘109,680.91 
123,836.31 17.00 6,374.89 130,228.20 
518.00 13.00 531.00 
198,034.24 1,076.17 199,110.41 
148,011.85 3,518.19 151,530.04 
41,613.38 153.00 41,766.38 
26,240.95 12,518.41 38,759.36 
24,526.72 1.17 89.35 24,617.24 
10,610.44 922.54 11,532.98 
71,088.62 13.49 4,485.64 75,587.75 
15,656.71 1,138.98 16,795.69 
47,655.91 478.32 48,134.23 
56,366.76 98.90 56,465.66 
34,047.01 282.99 34,330.00 
43,259.58 479.58 413.29 44,152.45 
91.00 1.00 92.00 
1,398.00 3.30 1,401.30 
31,642.07 12.00 1,179.49 32,833.56 
York 32,840.13 1,289.24 34,129.37 
th 76,058.45 88.66 18,115.28 94,262.39 
orth Dakota 4,105.80 eae 4,105.80 
159,864.91 64.26 3,918.42 163,847.59 
35,550.48 23.62 1,861.16 37,435.26 
2,275.56 32.03 2,307.59 
60,482.60 62.86 4,866.59 65,412.05 
48,983.25 358.72 49,341.97 
89,194.53 45.00 16,519.04 ‘105,758.57 
5,963.38 1,214.96 482.12 7,660.46 
53,157.93 54.47 1,190.91 54,403.31 
YOMING 1.00 1.00 
Total United States .. 1,742,977.21 2,466.02 127,260.90 1,872,704.13 
* 138,552.17 *27,078.05 *165,630.22 
United Stotess 1,742,977.21 2,466.02 127,260.90 1,872,704.13 
* 138,552.17 *  *27,078.05 *165,630.22 
81,094.81 8,185.62 89,280.43 
*31,658.00 *2.873.00  *34,531.00 
10,165.89 4,480.67 14,646.56 
21,457.25 1,901.00 23,358.25 
Ree’ 17,654.86 2537.45 20,192.31 
cals * 1862.19 *1.260.45  *3,122.64 
Tot. Institute Territories 1,873,350.02 2,466.02 144,365.64 2,020,181.68 
bther Exports 142,351.23 20,519.32 162,870.55 
Total Agricultural .... 2,015,701.25 2,466.02 164,884.96 2,183,052.23 


Import figures are included in all totals. 


POTASH DELIVERIES 


(Continued from page 1) 


The total chemical de- 
veries of 124,909 tons K:O were over 
nh of all potash deliveries, and 10,- 
‘tons or 9% more than in 1955. 
In the fourth quarter of 1956, de- 
Neries totaled 1,150,934 tons of salts 
taining an equivalent of 665,324 
bs KO, an increase of nearly 11% 
pupared to K:O deliveries during the 
i. Period in 1955. The continental 
*. Tecelved for agricultural pur- 
524,274 tons Canada 44,- 
a Cuba 4,115 tons, Puerto 
“ 812 tons, and Hawaii 3,926 
Exports to other countries were 
820 tons K.O, 
ical deliveries during the 
quarter were 46,357 tons of 
with an equivalent of 28,854 tons 
Je decrease of more than 2% 
, A. same period in 1955. Of 
the total, muriate of potash 
to 27,441 tons K.O and 
4 ~s of potash containing 1,156 
hy were delivered in the United 
183 tons as muriate 
a tons as Sulphate of potash in 
In _XPorts were 35 tons K,O. 
addition to the regularly re- 


t 
\ 


ported deliveries on the quarterly 
basis, information from government- 
al and other sources indicates that 
during the second half of 1956 there 
were additional imports of European 
potash into the United States, Cana- 
da, Cuba and Puerto Rico of 98,753 
tons K,O as muriate of potash and 
23,950 tons K.O as sulphate of potash. 
These figures are included in the de- 
liveries for the fourth quarter. 


PURDUE PUBLICATION 

LAFAYETTE, IND.— More than 
20 herbicides that appear to be help- 
ful to Indiana farmers in solving 
their weed control problems are list- 
ed in a 1957 Purdue University 
publication entitled, “Recommended 
Chemicals for Weed Control.” The 
publication describes in outline form 
the herbicides and method of treat- 
ment of the weeds. It was prepared 
by O. C. Lee, Purdue extension botan- 
ist, and G. F. Warren, Purdue horti- 
culturist. 


Michigan Prepares 
To Continue Dutch 
Elm Control Campaign 


LANSING, MICH.—Michigan state 
and local units are renewing the fight 
again in the cooperative campaign to 
spray against the Dutch elm disease. 

A marked decrease in new cases 
has resulted since the state program 
began in 1950. In that year, the first 
case of Dutch elm disease was spotted 
in Wayne County. 

Last year, towns across the lower 
peninsula as far north as the Saginaw 
Bay area were participating in the 
program to save the trees which 
make up 72% of Michigan’s shade 
trees. 

“Michigan has the best program in 
the nation for fighting the Dutch elm 
disease,” said C. A. Boyer, chief of 
the plant industry division of the 
Michigan Department of Agriculture. 

With local units shouldering the 
major costs of the operation, the 
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program attempts to see that all 
elms in afflicted areas are sprayed 
and that diseased trees as well as 
loose pieces of bark or wood are 
cleaned up and burned. Spraying is 
directed at the European bark beetle, 
which is responsible for the spread of 
the incurable blight. 


Michigan towns and cities spent an 
estimated $3 million on the project 
last year and lost the “inestimable” 
esthetic value of these trees which 
take 50-100 years to grow. 


The department paid out $100,000 
last year, and has asked the legisla- 
ture for added funds this year to hire 
10 more season workers. 


CORK DISEASE 


Cork disease of the sweet potato, 
until recently prevalent only in south- 
eastern states, is now found in all sec- 
tions of Missouri and is serious in 
some areas, says Victor N. Lambeth 
of the University of Missouri, horti- 
culture department. 
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BANK FARM EXPERT REPORTS .. . 


Farmers Turn to Chemicals 
As Cash Becomes Substitute 
For Labor and More Acres 


By EARL COKE* 
Vice President, Bank of America 
San Francisco, Cal. 


It is not my intention to give you 
a treatise on money—to discuss from 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 
In this age of speed and jets, velocity 
—including that of money—is of 
great importance. Indeed were it not 
for the added velocity of money in 
recent months the so-called “tight 
money” situation would be far more 


* Paper esented before the annual spring 
meeting, National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
San Francisco, Cal., March 9, 1957. 


pronounced. Actually, as you are well 
aware, the tightness of money is not 
due to any dimunition in supply but 
rather to demands being in excess of 
supply. 

The extreme pressures of a rapidly 
expanding economy are straining the 
facilities available to finance expan- 
sions and at the same time care for 
the work-a-day needs. Added to this 
demand are the brakes which have 
been applied to our economy through 
the monetary policy of the Federal 
Reserve System. We see theresults of 
this attempted slow-down in the un- 
even and irregular brake on our eco- 


nomy. The pressures of rising wage 
rates and strain created by increased 
government spending, along with ex- 
panding industrial plants, all have 
built up a demand for money of a 
magnitude never before experienced 
in our country except in war periods. 


The progress which agriculture 
has made in this country is per- 
haps best described as a “tech- 
nological revolution,” for farm out- 
put has surpassed the wildest 
dreams of the past. Total farm out- 
put in 1955, for instance, was 60% 
above output in 1920. 


This was accomplished with 20 mil- 
lion fewer harvested acres and 11.4 
billion fewer man hours of farm 
labor. Productivity per acre increased 
about 37% on a national average, 
while the increase was 117% for the 
Pacific states. During this same peri- 
od, productivity per man hour in the 
United States increased 175%. The 
number of persons supported by the 
production of one farm worker was 


} substituted for labor and land in 


ss-Relieving Furnace 


Tulsa, Oklahoma e 


ALL the facilities to 
supply your NH, plants, 
tanks and equipment. 


FLINT-ANCO manufacturing facilities and ware- 
house distributing centers provide one of the largest 
single sources for the NH; industry. . 

ANCO is the only distributor of Flint storage tanks, 
and systems, fabricated at plants located in Tulsa and 
Memphis. These modern production-line plants contain 
more than 340,000 sq. ft. of working area. Combined 
with Anco’s four conveniently located warehouses Anco 
is able to provide equipment and service at competitive 
prices and usually in less time. 


Before you purchase NH; equipment give 
Anco’s nearest office a call. Be sure to 
ask to have your name placed on 
our mailing list. 


ANGO Manufacturing & Supply Co. 


21st at Union e 
Memphis, Tenn. — 241 Industrial Ave. — WHitehall 6-1694 
East St. Louis, Ill. —- 6503 St. Clair Ave. (Hy. 50) — EXpress 7-0200 
Des Moines, la. — 327 Insurance Exchange Bldg. — CHerry 4-5347 
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about 4.3 one hundred 
was 83 in 1920, FEATS 

Today one farm worker Supp 
in excess of 20 persons off the fo 
All this indicates real progres | 
deed, and the end is not in sla 
fact, the rate of increase seems j, 
accelerating in some areas ang ; 
some products. 

When one examines Closely 
changes which have occurred jn 
physical input requirements of ag 
culture over the years, one sees # 
this tremendous decrease in Jang 
labor per unit of output has . 
partly offset by an increase in capi 
As the farmer sees it, money hag } 
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well 4 
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production process. 


The biggest factor contriby 
to this change, of course, has he 
the mechanization of our farm 
the industrial revolution of Ame 
can agriculture. The number 
farm tractors increased from 244 
000 in 1920 to 4.5 million in 195 
and motor truck numbers ha 
shown comparable increases, As 
consequence, millions of acres 
land and man hours have been 4 
verted from the care and maj 
tenance of horses and mules 
power to the production of fo 
and fiber for human consumptic 
The development of milking 
chines and crop harvesters of vs 
ous kinds has further releas 
human labor and made farm wo 
less onerous. 


Another very important factor 
counting for the enviable record 
progress agriculture has made is 
use of fertilizers and chemical sprs 
Here again, technically, farmers 
substituting money for land 
labor. There was more than 6 til 
as much fertilizer applied in 1955 
in 1920. The use of these plant nu 
ents has increased 65% since 1§ 
According to the latest census figu 
farmers spent $1.1 billion for cq 
mercial fertilizers in 1954. 

Farmers’ expenditures for inse 
cides, fungicides, herbicides, etc., 
increased 20 times since 1920. 
estimated $400 million spent last 
to purchase these chemicals drat 
tically points up the money requi 
to obtain efficient crop and lives 
production. 

Needless to say, then, the cap 
requirements of agriculture have 
creased rapidly in recent years. 
average value of land and buildi 
per farm in the United States has 
creased almost 4 times since 1940, 
cluding the value of machinery or 
annual cash cost for fuel, fertili 
sprays, etc. Today the capital in 
ment per worker is higher for 4 
culture than for any other import 
segment of our economy and 
farmer’s need for money to 
operating expenses is higher tha 
has ever been before. 

In spite of the increased de 
for money throughout the econ 
credit requirements for normal t 


per 
still 
on, altl 


the U 


ness and even some expansio 

most segments of our economy Life j 

being met; especially is this truegm™ Comn 

agriculture. Here I am defining 4 Indivi 

culture to include not only the f4 ~~ 
a 


ers producing agricultural com 
ties but those in allied industries 
plying the production goods sucf 
chemicals and machinery, and 
processors, distributors and hand 
of agricultural commodities. 


Since it is estimated that the 
dustries and services included 
our definition of agriculture 
count for 40% of our coun 
gross national product, and the ¢ 
ployment of 40% of our labor fo 
the adequacy of the financing of 
of these economic units is of £ 
importance to our nation. It ' 
special importance to the agri¢ 
tural chemical industry repres®" 
by you here today. 


The basic question that needs @ 
answered, I assume, is whether 4 
cultural credit, by its shortag§ 
over-abundance, or by the for 
which it is available, has contrib 
to the relatively unfavorable pos 
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f agricultural 
nich the producer 
finds himself today. 
,gmittedly, any attempt to an- 
this question must rely heavily 
val e judgments as to what con- 
lture’s main problem, 
as on quantitative judgment 


inc ipally, 
human 


i ing too 
es—engaged in produc 
pt of the wrong kind of commodi- 


ing to a recent study con- 
apo the Federal Reserve Sys- 
“Farm debt has been growing 
the last several years while farm 
omes were declining. In mid-1956 
farm debt (exclusive of Com- 
pdity Credit Corp. price advances) 
aled $18.5 billion, about 6% high- 
than a year ago and larger in dol- 
amount than at any other time. 
With continued growth in size of 
(up 12% since 1950) and 
schanization, the average farm in- 
stment in land and other assets is 
w about 75% greater than it was 
1947. Reflecting these factors, and 
aller farm incomes, farmers have 
pended upon credit to an increas- 
extent.” 


Borrowed funds and credit are 
pplied from many sources—both 
rivate and public—banks, insur- 
nce companies, individual lenders, 
ealers in machinery and farm sup- 
lies, processors, feed dealers, 
vencies of the Farm Credit Ad- 
\inistration, Farmers Home Ad- 
ninistration, Commodity Credit 
‘orp. Agricultural Conservation 
Payments, Federal Crop Insurance, 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
ion. Whatever the source, the 
upply of money has a profound 
fect on the farmer’s ability to 
xpand, to acquire production 
boods, and to market or store com- 
modities. 


When we consider total farm debt 
$a percent of total assets, farmers 
e still in a strong financial posi- 
on, although they have been losing 
ound a little in this respect the 
t 5 years. Currently farm debt 
tstanding is about 11% of the val- 
e of total farm assets and about 
D% of present liquid or financial 
sets. In 1940 comparable figures 
ere 18.5% and 200%, while in 1950 
ey were 9% and 70% respectively. 


To get a clearer picture of the 
credit situation, we should sep- 
rate real estate mortgage debt from 
on-real estate debt, and then exam- 
e the sources of credit in each 
Btegory, 
Farm real estate mortgage debt 
the US. now totals $8,962 million, 
hich is an increase of $786 million 
ver 1955 and $3,383 million over 
0. This outstanding real estate 
as of Jan. 1, 1956 was 
y: 
Federal Land Banks .... 17% 
Life insurance companies 25% 
mmercial banks ..... 15% 
Individuals and others -- 40% 


Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration 3% 
For Western United States, the 
Nentage of mortgage debt held 
d individuals was markedly in ex- 
: of the US, average, reaching 
» for the three Pacific Coast 
Our knowledge concerning 
credit category is limited. We 
gmt know the terms of the loans, 
Nor do we know their 
¢ Likewise we are not certain 
» 4 holding this paper, although 
4 Tge volume of real estate 
es in the hands of individ- 
4 represents the will- 
this and others to ac- 
it in ype of paper as an invest- 
to avoid heavy income 
bd ° consummate a sale that 
financed by regular 
ePonderance of the total 
mortgage debt represents the 
and improvement of land. 


Supposedly, if the supply of farm 
mortgage credit were inadequate, 
the growth in agriculture’s capacity 
to produce would not keep pace with 
the growing demand for agricultural 
products. From a review of studies 
made by the U.S. Department, of 
Agriculture and by the land-grant 
colleges, as well as from the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission 
study, one can only conclude that 
the long-run needs for agricultural 
products (as seen at the time of 
these studies) could easily be met 
by foreseeable expansions in our 
agricultural plant. In fact, most 
analysts conclude that surplus agri- 
cultural capacity will be with us for 
some time. 


Conceivably this situation could 
change rather quickly if we con- 
tinue attempting to underwrite our 
expanding role in world leadership. 
Some excess capacity in our agri- 
cultural plant may be a very de- 
sirable and economical form of in- 
surance when faced with high un- 


certainty about our needs. 
However, there is little evidence 
supporting any claim that limited 
credit is preventing a desirable ex- 
pansion in our agricultural plant. 


Another indication of the adequacy 
of farm mortgage credit is the trend 
in agricultural land prices which 
have increased about 64% as an 
average for the U.S. over the past 
10 years. Even during the period 
1952-1955, when farm incomes were 
falling every year, land values con- 
tinued to rise. Today, agricultural 
land values as indicated by sales are 
in most areas greatly in excess of 
values justified by incomes derived 
from these lands. 


Part of this pressure on increased 
land values comes from _ existing 
farmers who feel compelled to ex- 
pand their operations in order to ob- 
tain increased efficiency made possi- 
ble by technological advancements. 
Furthermore, there is the pressure 
from “suburbia” as some farmers 
“seed their land to _ subdivisions.” 
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Not only do these farmers receive 
fancy prices for this land but they, 
in turn, move further out on the 
periphery to reinvest these funds. 
The fact that their capital gains tax 
is waived if they reinvest in agricul- 
ture within a specified time period 
induces additional pressures on land 
values. 


Then, too, there has been a rather 
heavy flow of capital from success- 
ful lawyers, doctors and businessmen 
into agriculture in the last 10 years. 
As one businessman said recently, 
“Not only does my ranch provide 
me a pleasant place for an occasion- 
al trip to the country and provide 
an income tax deduction, it also 
makes me a little money.” All of 
these forces combine to create a 
capital burden on some agricultural 
lands that farmers find as heavy to 
bear as Sinbad found the old man 
of the Sea. 


With such high land prices rela- 
tive to capitalized returns, insti- 
(Continued on page 19) 


PRILLED 


NITRATE 
FERTILIZER 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Offices in: 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—First Nat‘! Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1!375 Kearney Ave. 


DES MOINES, IOWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS -NITROGEN 325% 


A companion high nitro- 
gen fertilizer for your 
quality mixed goods. 


Why more and more dealers are finding 


: for your use. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—I112 N. Pennsylvania St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—21/2 Sixth St. South 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 
OMAHA, NEB.—éth Floor, WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bidg. 


the Phillips 66 EXTRAS 


Make Selling 
More Profitable 


SALES SERVICE: Your Phillips 66 representa- 
tive will help you plan and conduct meetings with 
your sales force, and with your farm prospects. 
Phillips service includes technical pamphlets on prod- 
uct specifications and free folders for your farm 
customers on fertilizer application and recommenda- 
tions. Agricultural and fertilizer films are available 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: Phillips 66 
' . Ammonium Nitrate is backed by all of the vast 
] resources of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing 
facilities and actual use on thousands of farms. 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING SUPPORT: 
Consistent, convincing advertising that promotes 
general fertilizer use, as well as Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate, helps you sell all of your fertilizers. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—52! East Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—425!1 Lindell Blvd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA.—i708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KANSAS—501 KFH Building 
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@. is all the plant food 
available? 


Me All of the plant food in AMMO-PHOS 
is available to the growing plant— 
quick-acting, non-leaching nitrogen 
...highly active phosphorus 
and potash... analysis available 
for every crop and soil condition. 


—@. is all the plant food 
content uniform? 


AMMO-PHOS is chemically compounded. 
Each pellet has a uniform content 
of the major plant foods... the 
same guaranteed analysis. There’s 
no spotty feeding with AMMO-PHOS. 


@. is all the plant food 
water soluble? 


Ade All of the plant food in each pellet 
of AMMO-PHOS is completely 
soluble in water, making 
AMMO-PHOS more readily available 
to growing plants. 


@. is it easy to store 
and apply? 
Me AMMO-PHOs will not cake or lump when 
placed in dry storage. It provides 
easier, more even distribution in 


the field with pellets that are always 
dry, dust-free, and free-flowing. 


Ammo-Phos® is a trade mark. 


YOU HAVE THE 
ANSWERS... 
YOU TALK 


| Dealers: when you sell 
AMMO-PHOS... 
you get satisfied 
customers. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION ° LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
MATHIESON 


4876 


GYPSY MOTH 


(Continued from page 1) 


appropriated by state and federal 
governments for gypsy-moth control 
and ‘eradication programs in the nine 
northeastern states during the cur- 
rent season. More than half this 
amount will be used in the federal- 
state spray program along the south- 
ern and western periphery of the 
area generally infested with gypsy 
moth. In addition, state control opera- 
tions will continue in other infested 
portions of the nine states. 


The combined program calls for 
eventual complete eradication of 
the gypsy moth. Since a single 
DDT treatment is expected to be 
adequate for a given area, next 
year’s main spraying will be done 
in an area north and east of this 
year’s operations. However, a few 
spots in the area sprayed this year 
may require re-treatment in 1958. 


Products that might carry the 
gypsy moth cannot be moved into a 
sprayed area unless they are certified 
free of infestation. A federal quaran- 
tine to prevent spread of this insect 
has been in effect for many years in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, most of New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and in many counties of 
Maine and eastern New York. These 
states have long conducted spray pro- 
grams to prevent defoliation of valu- 
able trees and for control and grad- 
ual suppression of the pest. 


Caterpillars (larvae) of the gypsy 
moth, by devouring the leaves of for- 
est and shade trees, cause several mil- 
lion dollars worth of damage each 
year in a 38-million-acre area in the 
northeastern states. 


By defoliating trees, these pests de- 
stroy millions of board feet of valu- 
able timber and do great damage to 
forest and shade trees in recreation 
areas, on watersheds and around 
homes. 


GLYODIN 


SOLUTION 


AWARD WINNER—A new Carbid 
and Carbon Chemicals Co. drum h; 
received a high award in the thir 
annual American Package Desig 
Competition. Carbide and Carbo 
Chemicals Co. is a division of Unio 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. The com 
pany’s award-winning drum is a con 
tainer for Crag Glyodin, a fruit fun 
gicide. The drum won a certificate o 
merit, which ranked it second, along{LIED 
with a Tung-Sol electron tube packiicustor 
age, behind the first prize winner, lwaul 
series of Jones and Laughlin Steaipurba 
Corp. packages. The Crag drum wagijrm ch 
designed by Robert G. Neubauergi be im 
Bridgeport, Conn. ent ha 


lowa Tonnage 


DES MOINES — Iowa fertilize 
sales totaled 400,475 tons in 1956, ac 
cording to the Iowa. Department 0 
Agriculture. This included 280,42 
tons of mixed goods and 120,046 ton 
of materials. 


Say ‘GOOD -BYE”’ to INSECTS 


CHOOSE 


This tractor mounted 
applicator distributes 
evenly and is available 
in 4, 6 and 8 row tractor 
mounted ‘models with 
special units available 
for high clearance 
tractors. 


The BLUE 6 Row Sprayer 


Send for our free brochure on all types 


of insect control equipment. 


Ideal for insect control. 
This sprayer with 
adjustable 20’ boom 
features long-life piston 
type "Blue-Twin" pumps. 
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Selling 


Marketing 
News and 
Features 


By AL P. NELSON 


When an expanding metropolitan 
ea reaches out year after year, 
piming more and more farm land, 
til it virtually encircles a farm 
ore, what can the management do, 
pecially since its number of farm 
istomers dwindles ? 
This is the problem which faced 
e W. G. Slugg Seed & Fertilizer 
D, Inc, North Milwaukee, Wis., 
hich was founded in 1927 and which 
hd grown rapidly, principally sell- 
g feeds and buying and selling 
ain, But this enterprising merchant 
d his sons, Pat and Hugh, did not 
up shop as they saw the ex- 
f nding city take more and more of 
heir feed customers. 
They met the situation by convert- 
€ their operation to a fertilizer, 
chemical, seed and garden sup- 
Ycompany. And whereas feed had 
te been the main line in stock, it 
bw became a sideline, for some far- 
or "8 still come here and buy feed. 
* conversion was a logical step, 
ause Mr. Slugg and his sons had 
ng observed that during the spring 
4 had a strong demand for fertil- 
and farm chemicals, but the sea- 
Se not last long enough. 
a they decided to convert their 
oy. the main problem was to 
' the fertilizer and garden sup- 
another three to four 
Beginning in 1945, this was 
by year, Today, the Slugg 
ehh retail store which does 
a is ale usiness, and in addition, 
0 a wholesale department 
which serves sev- 
dealers in Wisconsin 
Me on on Iowa. The annual vol- 
0,000 Tetail store totals over 
le yo oe both retail and whole- 
runs annually over $400,- 


The mixer still stands in the feed 
Sp but it is no longer used. 
iho the mixing room and feed 
, use are used for stocking fer- 
» leeds, chemicals, ete, In ad- 


LIED LINES—A frozen dog food package is being shown by Pat Slugg to 
customer in the store of W. G. Slugg Seed & Fertilizer Co., Inc., North 
Iwaukee, Wis., which carries a full line of farm chemicals. Located in a 
burban community, the store handles lines allied to fertilizer and other 
rm chemicals, such as garden and lawn supplies and seeds and found them 
be important year around sales builders. In recent years a pet food depart- 
ent has built up a worthwhile income. 


orth Milwaukee, Wis., Store 
inds Shift to Farm Chemicals 
ogical and Profitable Step 


dition, a filling stationadjacent to the 
store has been converted into a gar- 
den supplies store. The former grease 
department doors are big and per- 
mit traffic to flow in and out of the 
former service station. The drive-in 
lot outside the station is used by the 
Sluggs for displays of garden and 
other supplies. 

It would be difficult to find two 
more enthusiastic garden supplies de- 
votees than Pat and Hugh Slugg. 
They take turns visiting and selling 
their dealers, and each takes his 
turn working in the retail store. They 
know what their own store merchan- 
dising problems are, and they know 
what problems other dealers face. 
Often they can help other dealers 
build their businesses. 

Pat and Hugh Slugg have some 
very definite merchandising beliefs, 
as follows: 


1. Stock required. They believe 
that the average merchant can enter 
the garden supply field with a well 
chosen stock of $2,500, provided he 
has the right sources of supply. A 
stock as small as this is almost un- 
paralleled in many other types of re- 
tail stores, but the Sluggs say it can 
be done in the farm supply field, and 
they have seen their customers do- 
ing it in various localities where they 
have dealers. The turnover rate on 
a well chosen stock can be high for 
a dealer, and then he can expand his 
store and stock as his business grows. 


2. Nursery department. On a $2,000 


‘investment in nursery stock, includ- 


ing evergreens, trees, vegetable and 
flower plants in flats and pots, a farm 
supply dealer can do up to $10,000 
annual volume in this department 
alone. The dealer can build plank 
sided frames for shrubs and trees, fill 
with good dirt and keep the plants 
watered. Thus the plants are pro- 
tected and the selling season extend- 
ed. 

The Sluggs have such a department 
and they display it outdoors at one 

(Continued on page 15) 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


Farm visits and farm selling are a year around job. That’s the 
advice of the Fertility Builder, a publication of the Soil Fertility and 
Plant Nutrition Council of Missouri. 

Farm selling requires planning and quite a bit of work. The odds 
are, however, that such work will pay good dividends. Farm visits are 
important sales promotion and selling tools. 

One dealer offers these pointers on making farm visits. “Visit 
with ’em but don’t waste their time. Help ‘em out and give sound 


advice.” 


Visiting a farmer on his farm presents a first rate situation for dis- 
cussing his fertility practices and needs. In such a setting, the farmer 


is more often reminded of his ferti- 
lizer and lime problems. The dealer 
is in a better position to “figure out” 
the farmer needs. 

A visit, too, is concrete evidence of 
the dealer’s interest in the farmers’ 
operations. A mid-summer stop to ask 
“What kind of response are you get- 
ting from that fertilizer?” will im- 
press the farmer. It will demonstrate 
the dealer’s sincere interest in his 
crop production problems. 


Large-Scale 
Demonstration 


Rufus Young of Big Foot, Il. is a 
fertilizer dealer who believes field 
demonstrations convince “doubting 
Thomases” of the results of fertiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Young has one of the largest 
corn fertilizing demonstration plots 
in the Corn Belt and last year tried 
out his corn growing ideas on 230 
acres of land. Here are his experi- 
ences as related by a Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee report: 

This project, on the Wisconsin- 
Illinois line, not only paid a sizable 
profit on the investment, but it de- 
monstrated to Mr. Young’s neighbors 
and customers the big income poten- 
tial in fertilizer. 


In a single season, with a high 
fertility program, he averaged 85 
bu. of corn on 230 acres previously 
known as “25-bushel corn land.” 


In the spring of 1956, Rufus found 
that his projected business for 1956 
was only about half of what it had 
been in 1955. 

Farmers were questioning that 
corn could be. grown profitably even 
with high fertilization. Farmers with 
fields that were producing 25 bu.— 
plus or minus a few bushels—did not 
believe that yelds could be boosted 
into the really profitable range all in 
one year. 

Mr. Young himself began to wonder 
if yields could really be boosted in 
one year by providing all that was 
needed. So, he figured he might just 
as well really find out what could be 
done with this 25-bu. land. 

He scouted around until he had 
rented 230 acres. Average rental was 
about $10 per acre. That was the kind 
of land the owners thought they had. 
It was Carrington Clyde soil; basical- 
ly good land if it was treated right 
with good management. 

Mr. Young had the soil tested. On 
part of the land he put on a ton of 
lime to the acre—finely ground lime- 
stone, because the pH was down 5.0 
to 5.5. 


He plowed down either 250 Ib. of 
6-24-24, or 300 Ib. of 0-20-20 on all 
the land. He used 200 Ib. of 6-24-12 


(Continued on page 12) 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


We can’t separate the R.F.D. 
routes from Main Street. They be- 
long . . . together. 


What difference would it make if 
the top soil in your trade area, was 
one inch deep, or six to 12 in. deep, 
or if it was sweet or sour, level, roll- 
ing or steep, containing a lot of 
humus or with no humus, if the farm- 
ers cropped most of the open land, 
or most of it was in good pasture 
and alfalfa? 

What difference would it make if 
all the young farmers came to town 
and left only the very old people on 
the land, or if farmers in your area 
used scrub sires and scrub cows in- 
stead of artificial insemination and 
cows with a high production record, . 
or if the cattle were fed timothy 
and red-top hay instead of alfalfa? 

Business is tied right in with the 
soil and its management. 


What difference would it make 
if there were no rural electric 
lines, or if farmers didn’t’ have 
modern machinery and adequate 
buildings, along with good homes 
well furnished, or if we didn’t have 
modern country schools with well 
qualified teachers and churches 
with well trained pastors who 
know how to live with the farmers 
in the furrow? 


What difference would it make if 
the country did not have 4-H Clubs, 
PTA organizations, home demonstra- 
tion clubs, community clubs, experi- 
ment stations and extension service? 

All these things, with industry, 
make business what it is. We can’t 
separate Main St. from the R.F.D. 
routes. They belong together. 


ILLINOIS FIELD DAYS 

URBANA, ILL.—The University of 
Illinois has scheduled field meetings 
at the Brownstown Soil Experiment 
Station May 9, Enfield Soil Experi- 
men Station May 27, Ewing Soil Ex- 
periment Station May 28 and the To- 
ledo Experiment Station May 29. 
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What's New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 5673—Automatie 


Packaging 


The St. Regis Paper Co. announces 
that “fully automatic packaging has 
now been extended to the filling of 
open mouth multiwall bags with the 
development of its St. Regis 
VredOMatic packer which makes it 


possible to fill open mouth multiwalls 
and sew them closed with or without 
boundover tape automatically. The 
VredOMatic packer is used in com- 
bination with a St. Regis pre-weigh- 
ing scale.” The packer positions, 
opens, fills, closes and sews, with or 
without tape, open mouth multiwall 
bags holding 25 to 125 lb. of granular, 


free-flowing materials such as feeds, 
sugar, ammonium nitrate, polyethyl- 
ene pellets and similar products. It 
can also handle semi-free-flowing ma- 
terials with auxiliary equipment, de- 
pending upon the characteristics of 
the materials. The company claims 
that “open mouth bags can be filled 
and closed automatically. The system 
provides accurate weights at a speed 
which matches or exceeds the produc- 
tion of most scales used in conjunc- 
tion with open mouth packers. Bag 
closures are tight and accurate since 
the system provides for proper con- 
trol of the gussets and the bag top 
at all times during filling and sew- 
ing.” It is said that one man can han- 
dle three or more machines. From 6- 
12 bags per minute per packer can 
be handled, it is claimed. Secure com- 
plete details by checking No. 5673 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 5675—Vibrator 


A new leatherette-bound 36-page 
catalog on “Peterson Vibrolators” for 
industrial applications is available on 
request, according to officials of the 
Martin Engineering Co. The catalog 
describes in detail, pictorially and 
editorially, the action of the all-direc- 
tional, high-speed vibrator used for 
the movement of granular matter. 
Each of the models is shown in 


photograph with description of char- 


C1) No. 5652—Tail Gate 

0 No. 5657—Germinator 

0) No. 5660—Display Fixtures 
No. 5661—Vibrating Feeder 
0) No. 5673—Automatic Packer 
No. 5675—Vibrator 

0) No. 6543—Fertilizer Spreader 
No. 6545—Applicator 

No. 6546—Folder 


NAME 


Send me information on the items marked: 


eee eee 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


No. 6547—Booklet 

No. 6548—Crusher 

0 No. 6549—Fungicide 

(0 No. 6550—Chemicals Booklet 
No. 6552—Heptachlor 

No. 6553—-Diaphragm 

0 No. 6555—Soil Insect 

C1 No. 6556—Gibberellic Acid 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 , 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


acteristics and applications. Specifica- 
tions and performance data are list- 
ed. A variety of suggested mountings 
is illustrated. The catalog will be 
sent if you will check No. 5675 on 
the coupon, clip and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 6555—Soil Insect 
Control 


An expanded promotional campaign 
in the Midwest in behalf of Hepta- 
chlor for soil insect control was an- 
nounced by the Velsicol Chemical 
Corp. Increased farm paper adver- 
tising, more dealer promotional ma- 
terial, new literature, and direct mail 
will be used this year to promote the 
use or Heptachlor and Heptachlor- 
Fertilizer Mixtures for control of corn 
rootworms, wireworms and other soil 
insects that damage corn, sorghum, 
small grain, and legume crops. Pro- 
gram materials are now ready for 
the trade and complete information 
is available. Check No. 6555 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6556—Gibberellie 
Acid Formulation 


Brellin is the trade name for a new 
water-solubfe powder formulation 
containing the plant growth stimu- 
lant gibberellic acid introduced by S. 
B. Penick & Co. The Penick an- 
nouncement states: - “Since gibber- 
ellic acid is applied at low concentra- 
tions, it was vital that a simple and 
practical method of preparing solu- 
tions be developed. When dissolved 
in one pint of water, one level tea- 
spoon (2.5 grams) of Brellin will 
make a solution containing 10 parts 
per million of gibberellic acid. In gen- 
eral, the best response has resulted 
from this rate of application, but 
those desiring to experiment at other 
levels can do so simply by increasing 
or decreasing the amount of powder 
or water used. Preliminary studies 
indicate that gibberellic acid increas- 
es the growth of dwarf azalea, chry- 
santhemum, juniper, maple, oak, Vir- 
ginia pine, poinsettia, white spruce, 
African violet, and other plants and 
shrubs.” Check No. 6556 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure complete 
details. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6553—Aluminum 
Diaphragm Assembly 


A new aluminum diaphragm assem- 
bly designed particularly for use with 
nitrogen solutions and any other pres- 
sure medium not injurious to alumi- 
num, has been developed by the Jas. 


‘ 


P. Marsh Corp. The unit is designe 
for field assembly and may be ig 
with any reliable fluid-filled pressy 
gauge. It is suitable for applicatio 
using up to 200 lb. pressure. The e 
tire housing is of aluminum, the gig 
phragm is of Buna-N, a flexible, ru} 
ber-like material that is said to rd 
tain its original resilience even unde 
heavy usage. A plastic tube of fillin 
fluid and detailed instructions for fie) 
assembly are furnished with eve 
unit. Secure complete details bam 
checking No. 6553 on the coupon an 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 56357—Seed 
Germinator 


The addition of the new Minneso 
style germinator has been announce 
by the Seedburo Equipment Co. Th 
germinator is a water cooled unit de 
signed for organizations which nee 
to maintain uniform temperature an 
accuracy, the company announcemeni 
states. The water is circulate 
through copper tubing built withi 
the walls of the germinator, th 
preventing leakage. Further informa 
tion and prices on the firm’s line o 
germinators may be obtained b 
checking No. 5657 on the coupon an 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 5661—Vibrating 
Feeder 


The Cleveland Vibrator Co. has i 
troduced a new vibrating feeder i 
which the vibrating force is genelfrog a 
ated by a pneumatic drive mecha, ch, 
nism. The feeder is completely metals oon 
lic, and is claimed to resist hig ess, 
temperature damage and corrosioi tritio 
Literature shows one moving part 
the drive mechanism; no cams, bea 
ings, belts or gears. The enclose 
construction is designed to seal 0 


lo. ¢ 
1 Ch 


dirt and keep the drive free from dé 
structive foreign matter. A wide var er, 
ety of bulk material can be handle@@uring. 
the company states, and uphill fee@ersib| 
ing of some materials at 20° is POM t} 
sible. Rates of feed are adjustabl 
The feeders are available in Pa 
trough or tubular construction, W! 
a selection of lengths and rates § 
feed. Check No. 5661 on the coupé 
and mail it to secure full informé 
tion. 


No. 6549—Liquid 
Faungicide 


The Chemical Insecticide Corp. hf 
developed a new sticking agent. 
101, which it is adding to the liqU 
fungicide it markets under the Che 
Bam name. The agent is said to ™@ 
the fungicide adhere more strong 
to vines and plants. The compan, 
announcement states: “U-101 virtu 
ly gives crops an impregnable ca 
ing of fungicide that can’t be wash@ 
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i watering. This, of 
con greater protection 
early and late blight, anthrac- 
¢ wny mildew, cercospora, blue 
p ay mold, bunch rot, and leaf 

was possible heretofore. 
fungicide has been used with 
t effectiveness on sweet a 
peans, escarole, lettuce, pota- 
pbage, cucumbers, peppers and 
ts For free literature check No. 
9 on the coupon and mail it to 


pplife. 


6343—Fertilizer 


preader 

ide, spreader- er tha 
ft. in width for 
nway travel has been announced 
the E. S. Gandrud Co. The unit 
also claimed to minimize the soil 
mpaction problem in wet fields. 
» unit holds more than one ton 
fertilizer at one time using either 
k or bag fertilizer. Two hoppers 
ke it possible to use the spreader 
application of mixed fertilizer or 


pplication of two straight ele- 
ents, one from each hopper. The 
it is said to be ideal on cultivated 
id, pastures and hayland, as well 
for side dressing six rows of corn 
one time or banding fertilizer as 
cotton. The seeding of brome 
ass, oats and other cereal grains 
grasses is also possible. The unit 
said to be suitable for custom 
ork by dealers. Check No. 6543 on 
e coupon and mail it to Croplife 
g ) secure complete details. 


jo. 6550—A gricultar- 
lChemicals Booklet 


The Harshaw Chemical Co. has pre- 
pred a 20-page booklet entitled 
arshaw Chemicals for Agriculture.” 
e contents include sections devoted 
D essential trace elements in plant 
trition, trace mineral compounds, 
gicides, weed killers and miscel- 
eneous agricultural compounds. 
acts about the company and its 
cilities are included. In the booklet 
so are a list of agricultural chemi- 
manufactured by the company, 
ther literature available from the 
and supplementary reading 
gestions. The booklet will be sent 
thout charge if you will check No. 


50 on the coupon and mail it to 
oplife. 


0. 3652—Tail Gate 


An electric tail gate for trucks, 
: led by the trade name, “Jiffy- 
ift, can lift up to 600 Ib. in 15 sec- 
nds, it is claimed by the manufac- 
ter, Mid West Body & Manufac- 
iting. The tail gate’s motor is re- 
ys it has a built-in motor brake 
hy heavy duty push button 
ntrol has a built-in lock for se- 
.'. The all-steel ramp unit weighs 
‘ lb. and is designed for %- and 
4 Nn trucks. All moving parts run 
" ball bearings. The unit is de- 


buf 


to permit the truck to 


erate within its present license fee. 
The tail gate is delivered compietely 
assembled and ready for installa- 
tion. Secure complete details by 
checking No. 5652 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 6545—Liquid 
Fertilizer Applicator 


New literature has been prepared 
by the M. & F. Manufacturing Co. on 
its product called by the trade name, 
M&F Distributor, a unit for applying 
liquid fertilizers, solutions, weed kill- 
ers and other liquids by the gravity 
method. The unit is furnished with a 
1-in. inlet valve so that the entire 
job of assembly can be done by the 
user. Also available is an adjustable 
nozzie which can be drilled by the 
fertilizer dealer or user to give him 
an option of three different size ori- 
fices for adjusting the rate of appli- 
cation. The nozzles are made to in- 
sert in a %-in. inside diameter hose 
and the size of the orifice is selected 
by rotating the nozzle cap. Secure the 


literature by checking No. 6545 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6548—Laboratory 
Crushers 


The American Pulverizer Com- 
pany’s new bulletin, “Better Testing 
and Small Scale Reduction,” de- 
scribes laboratory crushers used for 
crushing laboratory samples, ores, 
chemicals and other diverse mate- 
rials. Capacities of the crushers de- 
scribed range from 600-2,000 lb. per 
hour, depending on the materials and 
degree of fineness required. Typical 
installations are illustrated. The bul- 
letin may be secured by checking No. 
6548 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Croplife. 


No. 6552—Heptachlior 
Brochure 


“Heptachlor Kills A Wide Variety 
of Insects,” is the title of a brochure 
published by the Velsicol Chemical 


Corp., which has been revised to in- 
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clude the latest federal label accept- 
ances for Heptachlor. Close to eighty 
different insects killed by Heptachlor 
are listed and a brief statement of 
recommended dosages is given for 
each. The new brochure is expected 
to be of special interest to insecticide 
formulators, agricultural specialists, 
agricultural supply dealers and farm- 
mers throughout the country because 
of its condensed listing helpful in in- 
sect control planning. Copies of the 
brochure are available free of charge. 
Check No. 6552 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6546—Formula- 
tor’s Folder 


Formulators of all types of insecti- 
cides may secure without charge a 
publication entitled, “Pyrenone Facts 
Folder,” prepared by the Fairfield 
Chemical Division of the Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. The con- 
tents include sections devoted to 
time-saving helps, resistant insects, 
household products, dairy sprays, gar- 
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den and truck crop insecticides, live- 
stock sprays and powders, food han- 
dling and processing, aerosols and 
pressurized sprays, condensed prod- 
uct data and specifications for the 
company’s products. Formulators 
may secure the folder by checking 
No. 6546 on the coupon and mailing it 
to Croplife. 


No. 5660—Display 
Fixtures 


A four-page bulletin on store dis- 
play fixtures, some of which are ap- 
plicable to retail feed stores, has 
been issued by the Sitka Store Fix- 
tures Co. The fixtures are designed 
to give maximum display and eye 
appeal to merchandise at strategic 
points where store traffic is at a 
maximum. The items also are de- 
signed for easy self-service. Inter- 
ested dealers may obtain a free copy 
of the folder by checking No. 5660 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 6547—Piperazine 


Booklet 


A recently published booklet on 
piperazine is announced by the Dow 
Chemical Co. The booklet describes 
the properties, reactions and uses of 
the compound. Toxicological and han- 
dling information is included. Pipera- 
zine derivatives have been tested as 
fumigants, insecticides, fungicides 
and antimicrobials. Secure the book- 
let by checking No. 6547 on the cou- 
pon and mailing it to Croplife. 


Best Practices Would 
Add $56 Million to 
Illinois Soybean Crop 


URBANA, ILL.—VTIllinois farmers 
would have over $56 million more in- 
come from their soybean crop if they 
used the best soil treatments they 
know how to use. 

A. L. Lang, University of Illinois 
agronomist, bases this estimate on 


the 1956 yield figures from 761 soy- 
bean plots on the 23 soil experiment 
fields in the state. 

Mr. Lang points out that soybean 
yields on all untreated soil plots av- 
eraged 15 bu. an acre. On the plots 
where the best soil treatments were 
applied, yields averaged 34 bu. an 
acre. Average soybean yield for all 
Illinois farms last year was 28% bu. 
an acre. 

So farmers averaged 13% bu. more 
soybeans an acre by using some soil 
treatments than they might have if 
they had used no treatment at all. 
If they had followed the best recom- 


Mr. Lang says they would have been 
able to average another 5% bu. an 
acre. 

If this extra soybean yield had been 
obtained on all 4,750,000 acres har- 
vested in Illinois in 1956, it would 
have added more than 26 million 
bushels to the crop. At $2.15 bu., 
farmers would have had more than 
$56 million more income from soy- 
beans. 


available in limited quantity! 


Water-Soluble Powder 


CONTAINING 


GIBBERELLIC ACID 


Penick now offers this promising new plant-growth stimulant 
in a convenient special formula that simplifies application in 


the small amounts required. 


One level teaspoonful (2.5 grams) in one pint of water makes 
a solution containing 10 p.p.m. of gibberellic acid, the concen- 
tration that has generally produced the best response. Of course, 
other concentrations can be made by varying the amount used. 


Since supplies of BRELLIN are limited, all orders are subject 
to availability and confirmation. 


*Trademark 
*”“The World's Most-Wanted Killers” 
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Agricultural Chemical and Insecticide Division - 
S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 


mended balanced fertility program, 


Despite Benefits, Use 
Of Limestone Lags 


On lowa Farms 


AMES, IOWA—Lime igs 
tial profit-maker on acid oom 
Iowa. Yet agricultural census rs 
show an 800,000-ton decrease a 
nual lime use from 1950 to 1 
points out Joe Stritzel, Iowa St 
College agronomist. 


He thinks the decline _ 


May reg ast 9% bi 


in part from farmers’ not rea}, 
aliz en pl 
the benefits that come from Droy ae fert 
use of limestone on cropland. Smith, 
following summary, he believes, -onomist. 
put light on any uncertainties ahd yy, Smit 
liming. fonds mo! 
The major value of lime is in nq e than 4 
tralizing soil acidity. This reactifaame, increas 
results in indirect benefits, too, the use 


Activity of soil bacteria igs stim 


t pr acre, 
lated, with the result that more 4 nd potash 
trogen and phosphorus are releas at in so 


from the organic matter of the gq 
Inorganic phosphorus is also ma 
more available. 


OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 
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at planting time. He applied aldri 


at planting time to take care of thal G. E. M 
soil insects, for some of this lan@MMpils speci: 
had been in corn at least one yeaiimyeraged | 
before. cre nitra 
All in all, he figures he spent aboqmm™il 11 2 
$30 an acre for lime and fertilizer a Two of 


insect control. 
Mr. Young made sure he hi 
enough stalks per acre—about 16,0( 
to 17,000 of them. He cultivated 
take care of the weeds. Altogethd 
he reckons that he had some $65 
$70 an acre invested in this land. 
On one 40 that he rented, t 


timothy 
four wer 
chard, br 
these fiel 
Ib. of an 
in the sp 
an acre 1 


tenant for the year before suggestq@i™ The san 
that he would lose his shirt trying ng 5-acre 
grow corn on that land. uly 3 anc 


At harvest time last fall, those 2 
acres averaged right at 85 bu. of co 
One part of one field, by accura 
check, went 112 bu. per acre. 

From this variation Mr. You 
found that he was not putting a 
enough fertilizer for top yields. 
certainly needed more nitrogen tha 
the 100 pounds an acre he had us¢ 
this year. And as he upped his nitr 
gen he could well need more pho 
phate and potash. For where corn fo 
lowed beans that were too small 
crop to harvest the year before, t 
yield went up to about 112 bu. p¢ 
acre. 

Before going into the field wi 
picker shellers and a corn combine 
harvest the corn, Mr. Young shucké 
out representative sacks of corn 
show the yield in three parts of t 
field. 


Mr. Young put these in one cor 
ner of his well filled place of busig 
ness in Big Foot, where farme 
coming in would have a chance t¢ 
see and ask questions. They did 
see the sacks and did ask questions 


Furthermore, most all the neig 
bors were watching these fields 
corn all through the summer, and 4 
the strength of the sacks of corn 
Mr. Young’s place of business and ¢ 
the strength of what farmers hat 
seen of the corn in the field, he ht 
considerably more farmers contrag 
ing for their fertilizer needs in 195 


Mr. Young is so well sold on h 
all-out demonstration, that he 
aiming at 600 acres of corn th 
coming year. 


In all cases he is hedging 282!" 
a possibly unfavorable season by 84 
ting a 3-year option on all land whe 
he moves in with what it takes 
grow corn. So, if he does not hit 
any one year, he will have a COUP 
more to make up for it. 

If corn was worth $1.10 bu. ! 
fall, then Mr. Young not only had 
convincing demonstration for far 
ers in the area, was able to learn 
lot about corn growing himself, b 
in addition could well have made 
sizable profit from the 230 acres. 
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ields could be increased at 

get me per acre by the use of 
trogen plus needed phosphate and 
htash fertilizer, according to Floyd 
: Smith, Kansas State College 
ist. 

"Smith reports that wheat re- 
londs more profitably to fertilizer 


in nce than any other crop. The 9% 
"eacti increase could be accomplished 
00. MEL the use of only 25 Ib. of nitrogen 
acre, plus necessary phosphate 


nd potash fertilizer. He points out 
at in some cases, an extra four 
shels per acre can be added to the 
rneat yield by doubling the nitrogen 
pplication. 


Nitrated grass pastures produced 
high beef gains as legume-grass 
ixtures last year at the University 
Illinois Dixon Springs Experiment 
tation. 

G. E. McKibben, station crops and 
pils specialist, reports that 60 steers 
veraged 1.38 Ib. daily gain on six 5- 
cre nitrated grass fields between 
\pril 11 and May 31, 1956. 


Two of the fields were redtop- 
timothy mixture, while the other 
four were one each of fescue, or- 
chard, brome and blue grass. All 
these fields were treated with 200 
lb. of ammonium nitrate an acre 
in the spring in addition to 100 Ib. 
an acre the previous fall. 


The same steers grazed six adjoin- 
ng 5-acre fields from June 1 through 
uly 3 and again from Aug. 13 to 31. 


se 2. e same grasses were in combina- 

f cor™ion with ladino clover and alfalfa in 

curaf™™nese fields. Average daily gains 
ere 1.18 pounds. 

You The nitrated grass fields yielded 


n average of 5,981 lb. of dry matter 
ds. in acre, or 1,702 Ib. more than where 
0 nitrogen was used. That’s 17 Ib. 
Mf dry matter for every pound of ac- 
nitr@™mual nitrogen used, or %4 pound for 
phogmach pound of ammonium nitrate 
rn fommmsed. 


mall On the grass-legume fields, the 
re, thiBteers ate 7,072 pounds of dry matter 
U. P@men acre, compared with 4,472 pounds 
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on the nitrated fields. They ate 31.29 
pounds of dry matter for each pound 
of gain on the grass-legume fields and 
31.57 pounds on the nitrated pastures. 

Mr. McKibben points out that these 
comparable gains will be true for 
both types of pasture only when the 
nitrated grass and the ladino-alfalfa- 
grass mixtures are pastured in sea- 


son. 
* 


Seed corn should get both an in- 
secticide and fungicide treatment be- 
fore planting to protect from seed- 
attacking insects and soil diseases, 
say University of Wisconsin entomol- 
ogists. 


In tests on wire-worm infested 
soil at the Marshfield Branch Ex- 
periment Station last year, J. W. 
Apple and F. E. Strong, entomolo- 
gists, obtained a 91% stand from 
seed treated with insecticide and 
fungicide; seed treated with fungi- 
cide only produced an 87% stand, 
while untreated seed gave an 84% 
stand. 


Best in the test was a 98% stand 
produced by seed treated with a diel- 
drin-fungicide mixture and planted in 
soil which had received one and a 
half pounds of heptachlor per acre 
worked in before planting. 


Another test in wireworm-infest- 
ed soil showed at 43% increase in 
stand and a 67% increase in corn 
silage production when 0.16 or 0.25 
ounce of dieldrin was used per bushel 
of seed. 

* 


Michigan State University research 
workers are finding that trees will 
make much better growth in many 
cases if they receive fertilizer. This 
is true generally on poorer soils, such 
as old farm lands, burned-over areas, 
and strip mining sites. 

Donald White, forestry specialist, 
says that many tree plantings have 
shown rapid responses when treated 
with fertilizers. Color and vigor of 
the foliage have been much improved 
and short term height growth has 
doubled. Christmas tree growers have 
seen a real possibility of reviving 
plantings they had written off as 
worthless, he reports. 


* 


A Missouri agronomist reports that 
fertilizer can find a big market ahead 
in using plant food to grow higher 
quality protein feed for livestock. 

Dr. William A. Albrecht, head of 
the University of Missouri’s soils de- 
partment, says that improvement in 
the feed’s protein quality due to soil 
treatment can vary considerably with 
the crops fertilized. 

Well-fertilized red clover, he says, 
converted nitrogen into crude pro- 
tein for much higher feed values than 
did well-fertilized timothy hay, in 
Missouri tests. And, in turn, the feed 
value of the proteins in red clover, 
he says, was considerably higher on 
well-fertilized fields than on those 
that had received lesser treatments. 


Weight gains of rabbits fed well- 
fertilized red clover hay were 700% 
higher in a four-week feeding peri- 
od than were those fed red clover 
hay from plots receiving lesser 
treatments. 


These top gains, says Mr. Albrecht, 
came from plots in a four-year rota- 
tion that were given magnesium lime- 
stone, crop residues and fertilizer ac- 
cording to soil test suggestions. These 
plots had received earlier treatments 
of lime and of nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash fertilizer. The red clo- 
ver giving the low feed values, came 
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Advertisement 


The Bulletin Board 


No. 24 in a series from the Spencer Chemi- 
cal Magazine, “Today’s Fertilizer Dealer” 


The Spencer 


uestion Box 


Edited by 


Proctor Gull 


Chief Agronomist,Spencer Chemical Co. 


"The Question Box" is one of 
the most popular features of 
TFD, Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany's magazine for fertilizer 
dealers. Questions submitted by 
dealers are answered by Proc- 
tor Gull, head of Spencer's 
7-man field agronomy team. 
Here are a few timely questions 
and answers from recent issues 
of TFD. 


1. QUESTION: Wouldn’t it be better 
if “Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate were 
not acid-forming? Could this be done? 
—C. D. Ridley, V-O Fertilizer Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 


ANSWER: Yes, any ammonium ni- 
trate could be made non-acid form- 
ing. However, to do this would reduce 
the nitrogen content of the material 
and would increase the cost of manu- 
facture. The net result would be an 
increase in the cost of the nitrogen. 

This increase would show up in two 
ways—one, in increased cost of manu- 
facture, and also in increased freight 
cost per ton of actual nitrogen moved. 

Liming materials are generally so 
inexpensive as an acid-correcting me- 
dium that it is much more economical 
to use high-analysis fertilizers (even 
though they are “acid-forming”), and 
apply lime to the soil to correct acid- 
ity, than it would be to add lime to a 
fertilizer material solely to correct 
the acid-forming properties of the 
material. 

Soil acidity comes about by several 
processes: Leaching and weathering, 
plant growth and, too, certain soils 
are acid because the materials from 
which they are derived were acid. 
There is much confusion concerning 
the so-called acid-forming properties 
of some fertilizer materials. Phos- 
phoric acid is acid-forming because 
it is introducing acid directly to the 
soil. Ammonium nitrate, urea, anhy- 
drous ammonia and ammonium sul- 
fate are said to be acid-forming mate- 
rials. But these first three are either 
neutral or strongly basic when they 
are first applied to the soil. The na- 
tural processes in the soil change 
ammonia to nitrates, which form ni- 
tric acid. When these materials are 
leached from the soil in the nitrate 
form, they take with them basic ma- 


To Fertilizer Dealers ONLY 


terials such as calcium, magnesium, 
potassium or sodium and, in so doing, 
leave the soil more acid, because the 
natural acid-forming processes of the 
soil replace the bases that have been 
taken out. 

Plant growth is also an acid-form- 
ing process, since plant growth takes 
from the soil bases such as calcium, 
magnesium and potassium in con- 
siderable quantities. These bases are 
also replaced in the soil by the na- 
tural acids that are formed as a 
result of plant growth. 

Most so-called neutral fertilizers 
that carry acid correcting materials 
are not generally the answer to acid 
soils. These materials do not carry 
sufficient liming qualities to correct 
the natural acidity of the soil and 
at the same time off-set the so-called 
acid-forming properties of the fertil- 
izer material. In the long run, there- 
fore, liming would have to be carried 
out to correct soil acidity even if the 
material used were non-acid forming! 
The farmer would then pay a high 
price per pound of nitrogen and still 
have to use lime to correct the soil 
acidity caused by other factors. 

Some materials marketed in your 
area today are advertised as non-acid 
forming, which contain some element 
other than calcium, such as sodium. 
These materials may be non-acid 
forming, all right, but such elements 
as sodium are non-essential plant nu- 
trients, and are a poor substitute for 
lime. Prolonged use of such materials 
could lead to difficulties in crop pro- 
duction. 


It all boils down to the fact that 
there really is no substitute for lime. 
That’s why we do not think it is to 
your customer’s advantage to produce 
a non-acid forming ammonium ni- 
trate. 


2. QUESTION: We raise a lot of wa- 
termelons in our county. ‘What kind 
of fertilizer should we use?—LeRoy 
Wood, Security Elevator, Solomon, 
Kansas. 


ANSWER: General recommendations 
are 25 to 50 pounds of nitrogen (75 
to 150 pounds of ammonium nitrate) 
per acre, and 250 to 500 pounds per 
acre of 10-20-0 or 10-20-10, all ap- 
plied before planting. An additional 
100 pounds of ammonium nitrate is 
recommended at vining. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
609 Dwight Building 
H Kansas City 5, Missouri . 
. Gentlemen: I am a fertilizer dealer not 5 
s presently receiving Today’s Fertilizer » 
; Dealer magazine, Please send me a free : 
subscription without obligation. 
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from plots in a three-year rotation 
that had a soil treatment of manure 
and supplemental nitrogen. 


* 


Three new herbicides have brought 
promising results in tests at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The three 
chemicals are “butyrics,” Simazin 
and CDAA, according to R. S. Dun- 
ham, university agronomist. 

“Butyrics” actually include two 
different kinds— the 2,4-D butyric 
and the MCP butyric, according to 
Mr. Dunham. They differ in chemi- 
cal form from our present 2,4-D and 
MCP herbicides. Butyrics don’t affect 
plants until absorbed and changed 
chemically by plant enzymes. Some 
plants possess the necessary enzyme 
and some don’t. That means the bu- 
tyrics are “selective” herbicides. 

So far, though, it isn’t known how 
butyrics affect all crops and weeds, 
but it is known that they aren’t as 
harmful to clover as 2,4-D. Judg- 
ing from preliminary tests, they ap- 
pear to give some control on peren- 
nial sow thistle and Canada thistle. 

Simazin has given satisfactory 
weed control in corn, both when ap- 
plied to the soil before the corn 
emerges and on post-emergence ap- 
plications. At rates necessary for 
weed control, it hasn’t caused any 
damage to corn. It also gives com- 
plete vegetation control if perennial 
grasses aren’t a problem. 

CDAA has been particularly suc- 
cessful as a pre-emergence treatment 
on grass weeds in soybeans and corn. 
Tests in 1956 show that it is ‘one of 
the most effective chemicals present- 
ly available for controlling wild oats, 
Mr. Dunham says. 


* 


Much of the durum wheat seed 
slated for spring sowing carries dis- 
ease-producing fungi, cautions L. A. 
Jensen, North Dakota Agricultural 
College extension agronomist. 

Commonest of the diseases that 
will probably plague many unpre- 
pared North Dakota durum farmers 
will be blackpoint. This is a fungus 
disease often seen on the germ por- 
tion of the wheat seed. Last year, 
high winds, hail, excessive rains and 
early freezing temperatures in vari- 


ous parts of the state combined to. 


make conditions favorable for the de- 
velopment of fungus diseases. 

Because of this situation, NDAC 
plant pathologists have conducted ex- 
tensive laboratory studies on samples 
of the 1956 durum crop to determine 
the fungi present and the percentage 
of emergence of treated and untreat- 
ed seeds. 

Their tests reveal that the farmer 
will be money ahead to treat his dur- 
um seed before sowing. In laboratory 
tests, the average emergence of treat- 
ed samples was 86%, as compared 
with the 72% emergence of untreat- 
ed seeds. This demonstrates that 
treating means increases of 14% in 
field stands. 

* 


Permanent pasture, usually land 
too steep or gullied to cultivates or 
former crop land drained of its fer- 
tility through continuous cropping, is 
the most neglected part of many 
farms. 

That is the view of C. D. Fay, 
Purdue University agronomist, who 
points out that the permanent pas- 
ture can be improved by either top- 
dressing with lime and fertilizers or 
by complete renovation of the exist- 
ing sod. 


Use of fertilizers and lime on es- 
tablished pasture, Mr. Foy says, 
can be expected to increase yields 
from 25 to 100%. Complete reno- 
vation often will result in increases 
of 200 to 500% in yields. 


On pastures consisting primarily of 
grasses Mr. Foy recommends the ap- 
plication of 40 to 50 Ib. of nitrogen 
per acre in early March. Maximum 
response, to such treatment, however, 
will require an adequate supply of 
phosphate and potash in the soil. 

Renovation of old pastures involves, 


first, determining lime and fertilizer 
needs through soil tests. Then the 
existing sod must be plowed or disced 
to make a good seed bed, fertilizer 
and lime applied, and the pasture re- 
seeded to a mixture of more produc- 
tive legumes and grasses. 

For new seedings the “band seed- 
ing” method—placing part of the fer- 
tilizer in bands directly beneath the 
seeds—is recommended. Phosphate 
applied by this method is particular- 
ly effective in stimulating develop- 
ment of young seedlings on low phos- 
phate soils, Mr. Foy says. 

When fertilizer requirements are 
large (400 to 600 Ib. per acre), about 
200 lb. should be used in “band seed- 
ing’ and the remainder broadcast and 
disced into the soil prior to seeding. 

Mr. Foy asserts that on light col- 
ored soils the use of 10 to 20 lb. of 
nitrogen per acre in the mixed fer- 
tilizer, banded near the seed, will 
hasten seedling establishment. 

After a crop has been removed 
from the renovated pasture, the stand 
should be topdressed with phosphate 
and potash to maintain yields at a 
high level. A 3% ton crop of alfalfa- 
grass forage will remove about 40 
lb. of P:O; and 130 Ib. of K,O per acre 
per year. If the forage is removed 
for hay or silage all of this phosphate 
and potash should be replaced to 
maintain yields at that level. 

If the crop is used for pasture, 
where some manure is returned to 
the land, the potash maintenance 
may be reduced to about half of that 
which would have been removed in 
a hay crop. Mr. Foy says an aver- 
age maintenance fertilizer recommen- 
dation would be the equivalent of 250 
lb. of 0-20-20 topdressed per acre an- 
nually. The fertilizer may be ap- 
plied at the time of year most con- 
venient for the farm operator. 


* 


An Ohio farm economist reports 
that the fertilizer dollar returns the 
most profits when farmers follow 
good crop production practices. R. 
H. Blosser, of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, says that the 
same amount of fertilizer can give 
much higher corn yields per acre with 
good crop production practices than 
with poor ones. 

An 800 Ib. application of fertilizer 
produced 35 more bushels of corn per 
acre with good practices than did a 
200 lb. application, says Mr. Blosser, 
in citing figures based on Ohio exper- 
iments. But when poor methods were 
used, the increase from the higher 
fertilizer application was only 20 bu. 

Good production practices include 
careful land preparation, prompt 
planting, soil-building rotations, lim- 
ing where needed, the use of well- 
adapted seed varieties and enough 
stalks to make use of all the nutri- 
ents the soil can provide. 

Poor practices, says Mr. Blosser, 
include soil-depleting rotations, in- 
sufficient liming, poor drainage, the 
use of low-yielding corn varieties, late 
planting and not enough seed. 

The Ohio tests indicate that 800 
Ib. of fertilizer per acre added about 
$35 more profits than did the 200 Ib. 
application when good production 
practices were used. But when poor 
practices were used, the profit in- 
crease was only $15 per acre from 
the 800 Ib. plant food application. 


* 


Alabama can have good corn if 
growers will use all the best produc- 
tion practices, O. N. Andrews, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute extension 
agronomist says. Seed plays a major 
role in determining yield, and he 
urged that all corn planted this year 
be the best hybrid corn—not just any 
hybrid. 

Fertilizer also is a prerequisite of 
a good yield. Better yields come from 
fields fertilized according to soil test 
recommendations. Where no soil test 
is made, Mr. Andrews recommended 
the use of 250 Ib. of 4-12-12 or 350 
lb. of 8-8-8 per acre before planting. 
During the second cultivation, corn 


should be side-dressed to bring the } 


total nitrogen content up to between 
60 and 90 Ib. per acre. 


into Earnie! 


verywhere 
theyll 


Follow any Midwest or West Coast Farmet 
on his daily round... you’re sure to bump 
An intensive, wide-sprea 
advertising campaign carries Earnie every- 
where... He’s working and working hard- 
to build more sales, bigger sales and he 
sina for every Elep ant Brand fertilizer 
ealer! 
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FARM JOURNALS... 


Earnie’s ‘‘ Fertilizer Tips” will 
appear time and time again in farm 
journals and special farm magazines 
throughout the Midwest and 

Pacific Coast areas. 


THE RADIO... 


This Spring, radio stations throughout 
the principal Midwest and North 
West agricultural areas will carry 

an intensive schedule of 

Elephant Brand announcements. 


ALONG THE HIGHWAY... 


Earnie will greet American 
Farmers from the road-sides on 
dozens of distinctive, strategically 
located billboards. 


AND AT THEIR ELEPHANT BRAND DEALER 


They'll find Earnie here, too, ready to help 
complete the sale with wall cards, pamphlets, 
samples and other dealer aids...selling more 
Elephant Brand this year than ever before! 


EVERY ELEPHANT BRAND DEALER CAN HELP 
EARNIE BUILD SALES... WITH ADVERTISE- 
MENTS OF THEIR OWN IN THEIR LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS AND RADIO ‘STATIONS. 
ELEPHANT BRAND'S NEW DEALER AD 
SERVICE IS NOW AVAILABLE. ASK YOUR 
ELEPHANT BRAND FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR DETAILS. 


HIGH ANALYSIS 


FERTILIZERS 


11-48-0  13-39-0  16-20-0 

27-14-0 6-24-24 8-32-16 10-32-10 12-12-12 

NITRAPRILLS (Ammonium Nitrate) | AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
TRIPLE SUPER PHOSPHATE 


23-23-0 24-20-0 


Exclusive U.S. Sales Agent for Elephant Brand Fertilizers: 
BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO. LIMITED 
San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle + Portland » Spokane + Minneapolis 
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SHIFT TO FARM CHEMICALS 


(Continued from page 9) 


side of the retail store. Many motor- 
ists see it and stop in for a look and 
many buy. And when they buy shrubs 
and trees they often buy other gar- 
den and lawn items, too. 


3. Displays for browsing custom- 
ers. The Sluggs believe in good dis- 
plays. There are many of them at 
their store. They feel that the gar- 
den and lawn customer likes to 
browse about a store when he comes 
in and their traffic aisles have been 
laid out to accommodate such people. 


For instance, both Pat and Hugh 
have experimented with various types 
of display islands, and they now have 
settled on one which they feel works 
best for their type of store. They 
use a hdOme constructed island, which 
is 3 ft. wide and 7 ft. long. It has 
two open shelves and three sets of 
wrought iron legs. The shelf levels 
are of % in. plywood. 

A great deal of merchandise can 
be shown on such islands, and yet 
they are open enough and low enough 
so as not to block a customer’s over- 
all view of the store. Such islands 
also afford a lot of browsing space 
in the store, by providing more aisles 
for the customer to wander around 
in and thus see more merchandise. 


4. Balance between farm and city 
trade. Even though the Sluggs are 
working hard for the city and sub- 
urban trade, this does not mean that 
they have forgotten the farmers. 
There are quite a few farmers who 
still come here for fertilizer, seeds 
and other supplies. Many of these 
farmers also have large gardens and 
these are garden seed and tool cus- 
tomers as well. 


That the store sells many farmers, 
too, can be realized from the fact 
that approximately 1,700 tons of fer- 
tilizer are sold each year. Through 
the retail store, about 1% tons are 
sold daily from April 1 until June 1. 
After June to Nov. 1 more than a 
ton daily moves through the retail 
store. This is in addition to the fer- 
tilizer farmers buy for their fields. 
A large farm seed stock is well pat- 
ronized by the rural customers. 


5. Pet department. In 1950, the 
Sluggs opened a small scale pet sup- 
plies department. They sought an- 
other line which would help _ buiid 
volume during the winter months. 
This pet supplies section has done so 
well that it has recently been expand- 
ed to cover an area of approximate- 
ly 20 by 30 ft. In addition to stock- 
ing pet foods, frozen horse meat, and 
other supplies, the Sluggs also sell 


SPRAYER CUSTOMER—Hugh Slugg 
(right), W. G. Slugg Seed & Ferti- 
lizer Co., Inc., North Milwaukee, Wis., 
is explaining the fine points of a 
sprayer to a customer. The action 
was photographed in the firm’s show- 
room which was formerly a filling 
station and adjoins the seed store. 
The Slugg firm, faced with a chang- 
ing market caused by their location 
in a growing suburban community, 
has switched to farm chémicals and 
allied products in recent years and 
have found the change profitable. 


parakeets, cages, and also tropical 
fish. 

“The pet supplies department has 
exceeded our expectations,” says Pat 
Slugg. “It fits in very nicely with our 
garden supply program. Many pet 
owners also have lawns and gardens 
that need attention and supplies, so 
such customers can make a one stop 
visit at our store. The volume fills 
in well in the winter season.” 

The firm now issues a very large 
and complete catalog to its dealer 
customers, more than 600 of them 
in this area. For retail trade adver- 
tising, the Sluggs do some newspaper 
and direct mail. And they also like 
to exhibit their store products at 
church functions. They buy a booth 
space and exhibit their wares, often 
contacting many garden and pet sup- 
plies customers. 

Pat Slugg states that he and his 
brother estimate that when a man 
buys a new home and must landscape 
and seed a lawn, he will spend from 
$150 to $200. They use figures like 
this when quoting prices to inquiring 
prospects, and they can back up their 
estimates by experiences of other 
customers. 


Spring Promotion 
Day Boosts Sales 
Of Farm Chemicals 


A Spring Fertilizer and Seed Day, 
staged in late February each year, 
is the best sales promotion used by 
the Farmers Exchange, Waverly, 
Iowa, according to Jim Volk, man- 
ager. 

At such an event, usually held 
right on the premises of the sprawl- 
ing mill, the salesmen for the various 
fertilizer and seed companies are on 
hand all day long and farmers can 
talk with them about their require- 
ments. Farmers have been coming 
to these annual days held in the 
spring by Farmers Exchange for 
many years, and the word quickly 
gets around when the annual an- 
nouncements are made. 

“We get a large turnout each 
year,” says Mr. Volk. “There is noth- 
ing high powered about the event. 
Farmers, salesmen and others just 
stand around and visit and consult. 
Of course, we give coffee and a light 
lunch, and this is always popular.” 


Mr. Volk says that a large vol- 
ume of fertilizer and seed orders 
is booked on that annual date. 
Farmers have fixed that day as the 
proper day to make up their minds 
what fertilizer and seeds to get 
and they order that way. Of course, 
some fertilizer and seed orders are 
booked earlier, too. 


“We have been trying to push fall 
fertilization for several years, but it 
is a slow job here,” says Mr. Volk. 
“However, I do feel that farmers are 
going to swing around to fall order- 
ing, as county agents and others are 
backing this sort of program.” 

The firm also sells quite a few 
farm chemicals, especially weed 
sprays. It handles a weed sprayer at 
$148 which is a popular seller with 
local farmers. 


The firm also has a seed cleaner, 
and when a farmer has seed cleaned, 
the firm usually manages to talk fer- 
tilizer with him, too. Extra selling 
like this usually pays off. 

When a farmer wants fertilizer 
spread in bulk, then Mr. Volk usual- 
ly calls in a custom applicator who 
handles such work in addition to 
lime spreading. 

“We have quite a feed volume, 
too,” Mr. Volk states, “and do a lot of 
grinding and mixing. This naturally 
puts us in close contact with many 
farmers regularly, and helps us sell 
fertilizer and chemicals in season, 
too.” 
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By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 
Roly poly Gib Franklin, battered 
felt hat shoved far back onto his 
broad forehead, came ambling in 
through the open door from the ware- 
house to the salesroom of the Schoen- 
feld & McGillicuddy Co. Spotting 
Oscar, Gib chewed reflectively on a 
wad of tobacco, then approached. 
“Hi, Oscar,” he greeted cheerfully. 
“When are you and Pat going to close 
up your business?” 


Oscar swung around in his ten 
year old swivel chair, his eyes pop- 
ping wide. A question like this, with 
its tremendous implications, was 


Doing Business With 


Lom 
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about the only thing which would 
make him so much as look up when 
a customer entered. Oscar was a man 
really dedicated to his task—that of 
cutting costs. 


“Close up? Ach, what is this?” 


Gib raised his eyebrows. “You 
guys might as well. You sure ain’t 
gonna sell much fertilizer this year 
around these parts. Especially not 
after that meeting at the Grange 
Hall last night. Of course, maybe 
if you get hard up this summer I 
kin give you a part time job culti- 
vating corn. I'll guarantee to get 


that pot of yours down in about 
10 days.” 


Oscar flushed. “What are you talk- 
ing about? Ach, we are not think- 
ing of going out of. business.” 


“Well, maybe you ain’t thinking 
about it?” said Gib soberly. “But 
things happen jest the same. And of 
course when the county agent said 
what he did, he didn’t mean to hurt 
your fertilizer business. He was jest 
sayin’ what he thought, and by golly, 
I think he is right.” 

Oscar’s face was very red. “Well, 
what’s the matter with that man? 
Ach, he had better be careful what 


Stock CH EMAGRO and Become 


“Herbicide Headquarters” in your Area! 


CHEMAGRO 
WEED & BRUSH 
KILLERS 


Tor ace 
Chm 


CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
are Field-Tested! 


power. 


Each CHEMAGRO 
formulation is 
field-tested to as- 
sure your custo- 
mers of consistent 
top quality and 
maximum weed 


and brush killing 


Midwest. 


2,4,5-T per gal. 


CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
are Readily Available! 


Stocked at con- 
veniently located 
warehouses and 
available through 
leading distribu- 
tors—your assur- 
ance of adequate 
suppliesand 
prompt deliveries. 


1957 can be your big year for herbicide sales and profits 
if you act now to take full advantage of CHEMAGRO’S 
powerful Weed and Brush Killer promotion in the 


CHEMAGRO 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T Herbicides, formerly 
sold under the well-known “Pittsburgh” name, are 
now marketed by a company whose only business is 
agricultural chemicals! You can count on CHEMAGRO 
for quality products, sound promotion, and a profitable 
share of the herbicide business in your area. So don’t 
delay! Order these field-tested CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
from your farm supply distributor today! 


ESTER WEED KILLER 40 ESTER WEED KILLER 44 
Butyl Ester. 2.65 Ibs. of 2, 4-D Isopropyl Esters. 3.34 lbs. of 
acid per gal. 2,4-D acid per gal. 
AMINE WEED KILLER 40 ESTER WEED KILLER D-4 
Dimethylamine. 4 lbs. of 2,4-D Isooctyl Ester. 4 lbs. of 2,4-D 
acid per gal. acid per gal. Low Volatile. 
BRUSH KILLER 22 BRUSH KILLER LO VOL4 
Low volatile Isooctyl Ester. Low volatile Isooctyl Ester. 
2 Ibs. of 2,4-D and 2 lbs. of 4 Ibs. of 2,4,5-T per gal. 


CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
are Advertised! 


Free folders, ban- 
ners, wall charts 
and decals—plus 
newspaper mats 
and radio spots— 
back up regular 
CHEMAGRO ads in 
leading state farm 
magazines, 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE 1957 CHEMAGRO HERBICIDE PROGRAM 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


437 Fifth Avenue 


New York 16, N.Y. 


MIDWESTERN OFFICES IN ST, LOUIS, CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


he says about us. He ]j 
taxes we pay, too. Some 
know when to keep t 
shut!” 

Gib Franklin leaned on the Ww 
en railing which fenced in the 
area from the rest of the Showr 
“Well, look at it this way, Osen 
have had some mighty ' 
around here the last three + 
ain’t we?” . 

Oscar nodded. 
“And we've been fertilizin’ hea 
but because of the drouth, we gig 
get capacity corn crops.” 

“But you got some pretty 20 
ones,” Oscar interjected, 

Gib Franklin frowned. “Not god 
enough. Farm costs are so high ¢ 
day the farmer’s got to get supe 
duper crops to make any money, An 
we didn’t get ’em—period.” 

Oscar’s lips tightened. He hate 
wordy farmers. 

“Now the county agent pointe 
out,” Gib said slowly, “that in d 
years the corn don’t use all the fo 
tilizer, because the moisture of { 
soil ain’t up to snuff. So there is 
carryover of some of the fertiliza 
to the second and the third yea 
We've had three years drouth. Bo 
what a fertilizer carryover the 
must be in our soil. We should hay 
so much fertilizer left in our co 
soil that we could sift the soil, ga 
out the fertilizer and sell some of 
back to you.” 


ves on 
People 
moy 


Once more Oscar paled. This was 
indeed a terrifying thought, but 
then no farmer would go to all tifat 
work. 


“And so,” Gib Franklin said, ‘ 
was talkin’ to some other farme 
after the meetin’, and we kinda de 
cided that we ain’t gonna use an 
fertilizer this year, Oscar. We a 
gonna use up what’s in the groun 
first. And that’s why you ain’t gonn 
sell us any. I feel sorry for you.” 

Pat McGillicuddy had come in 
few minutes before, and while hang 
ing up his hat and coat had overhear 
some of the conversation. 

“Hi, Gib,” he said. “So you hav 
figured out a way to get by witho 
using fertilizer. Good for you.” 


Oscar looked at Pat in amazement 
What was the matter with his par 
ner? To side in with Franklin i 
such a condition! If they sold n 
fertilizer, the months ahead would i 
deed be slim. This was no time fo 
Trish jokes. 

So Gib related his story to Pat an 
the tall partner listened attentivel 

“Sounds good,” Pat smiled, “on p 
per, or when you spiel it. But ther 
is a catch to it.” 

Gib bristled a little. 
What do you mean?” 


“A catch 
SPOT 
bared 

Pat shrugged. “Suppose Joy 

drouth is broken this year and WeHMortio 

get lots of rain. The corn WilllMenot, 
grow like mad, and there won't 
enough fertilizer in the ground. TheMhoye 
leaves will turn yellow, the tips of 
the ears will shrivel with stunted 
kernels and the corn borers will 
get an early start maybe.” 


Gib ‘snortefl suspiciously. “Da 
you, Pat, I suppose you want us fal 
mers to use a lot of fertilizer aga! 
just on a chance it might rain hea' 
Suppose it don’t rain. Suppose it 
dry again.” 


Pat looked at him innocently 
“Well, don’t take my word for it 
Take the county agent’s. Or yours 
You just said that there’s a carry 
over of fertilizer value from one 
dry year to another. So if you fer 
tilize this year again, dry or wet 
you’re bound to win. But if yo 
don’t fertilize, you could lose.” 


Gib Franklin muffled a curse. “Pa 
you have the darndest way of putt! 
things. But maybe you're right. 
wouldn’t be losin’ too much if w 
had another dry year. There'd be 
carryover value of somethin’ anyw4 
And man, think of what might hal 
pen if it rained real hard and we 8° 
lots of fertilizer in the ground. 
reckon I’d better fertilize, Pat. 
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MINNESOTA 1957 
GRASSHOPPER INFESTATION 
(Based on 1956 Adult 
and Egg Surveys) 


Won-Zeonomie 
Light 
Threatening 
severe 


ASSHOPPERS FOR 1957—The Minnesota Department of Agriculture has 
ued the above map, based on 1956 adult and egg surveys, showing the ex- 
cted populations of grasshoppers in the state this year. Severe infestations 
e expected in the southeastern, southwestern and west central portions of 
e state, with light and non-economic numbers in the northeast. 


SPOTTED ALFALFA APHID IN IOWA 


MOWARO 

PRAAR OREMER 

} -______+ 


TAMA | 
CLOAR 
=| 
MU SCATING 
TON 


JEFFERSON HERAT 


POTTED ALFALFA APHID INFESTS IOWA—This map of Iowa, pre- 


ared by the plant pest control branch of ARS, USDA, shows the counties 

lowa where spotted alfalfa aphids are known to be located. The shaded 
ortions of the map, indicating the presence of this pest, do not necessarily 
enote the actual limits of the infestation, according to USDA, since many 
reas in the unshaded portion of the map were not surveyed carefully. The 
ove conditions were as of the fall months. 


ye ESTING EXHIBIT—An exhibit illustrating the value of soil testing 
Pared b the proper fertilizer application on the farm has been = 
lh co ¥ the Exhibits Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing ” 
Meera with the exhibit, a desk is provided for use in displaying an 
ing ee soil testing literature or for receiving samples of soil for 4 
depth, © over-all dimensions of the exhibit are 12 ft. aisle frontage, = 
able and 7 ft. height, and the shipping weight is 450 Ib. The booth is av ot 
ite n loan, from the department’s Exhibits Service on a basis whereby the 
wers are asked to absorb the cost of transportation and provide space, 
the day and any necessary local drayage. Initial inquiries should indicate 
ah es and locations of occasions for which the exhibit is intended. The 


ati 
bain, Pant Food Institute staff cooperated with the department in the 


of the exhibit, 


Nitrogen Talk 


LOGAN, UTAH—Use of nitrogen 
in proper amounts will mean a sub- 
stantial increase in income to Utah 
farmers, a United States Steel Corp. 
official said in Logan recently. Robert 
C. Myers, Pittsburgh, director of USS 
market development division, spoke 
at a luncheon of the Cache Chamber 
of Commerce. He said revenue can be 
increased by proper fertilization. 
Many marginal farmers can realize 
a profit, and many farmers will move 
upward toward a better standard of 
living, he said. 
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Coke Oven Ammonium 
Sulfate Output Declines 


WASHINGTON — Coke oven pro- 
duction of ammonium sulfate during 
January totaled 161,660,987 lb., com- 
pared with 169,467,526 lb. in January, 
1956, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. Sales last January amounted 
to 188,603,713 lb., a gain from sales 
of 162,223,272 lb. in January, 1956. 

Stocks on hand at the end of last 
January totaled 341,675,353 Ib., a re- 
duction from 368,582,822 lb. a month 
earlier and 413,882,511 Ib. a year 
earlier. 


TRAILER, TRUCK or 
TRACTOR MOUNTED for 


@ Aqua Ammonia 
@ Nitrogen Solutions 
@ Insecticides 

Weedicides 


Write today for a 
complete catalog to 


THE BROYHILL COMPANY 


CHOOSE YOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
APPLICATION EQUIPMENT FROM THE... 


DAKOTA CITY, NEBRASKA 


NO SENSE TRYING TO 
EAT HERE... 


Protect Fruit Trees 
and Plants with 


Proven 
Taste Repellent 
for 


Deer and Rabbits 


Interior. 


AS A CROWS REPELLENT 


Z. |. P. has been tested and ap- 
proved by State Experimental Stations 
in Mass., Mich., and Conn. and by 
Wild Life Technicians of U.S. Dept. of 


As little as a quart of Z. I. P. treats 
a full bushel of seed with excellent 
results as a crows repellent. 


West Coast: 1515 Third Street, San Francisco, Calif. ‘Lp! 


Please send me free literature giving local dealer's name, also valuable 


r 

; Ringwood, Illinois 
i 

; information on repellents. Also give me crop requirements. 


Available in quarts, gallons, 5 and 55-gallon drums 


Thaswacicle rodmets, Unc 
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the Salesmen’s Assn., American 
gical Society, Second Annual Meet- Chemical Society, Hotel Roosevelt, 
ting, Francis Marion Hotel, Char- New York. 
leston, S.C. Oct. 17—Conference on Chemical 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest Control Procedures for Industry 
Pest Control Operators Assn., New Chemical Control Analysts, Shore- 
Heathman Hotel, Portland, Ore. ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. Spon- 

May 3-4—School for Chemical Ana- sored by National Plant Food In- 
lysts in Industry and State Labora- stitute. 
tories, Purdue University, Lafayet- 
te, Ind. Sponsored by National 
Plant Food Institute. 

Oct. 3-5—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Annual Convention, 
Sun Valley, Idaho, Leon 8S. Jack- 
son, Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, Ore., 
Secretary. 

Oct. 14—Sixth Annual Sales Clinic of 


April 3-4—South Carolina Entomolo- 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The listings 
above are appearing in this column 
for the first time this week. 


April 2—Western Agricultural Chem- 
icals Assn.; Spring Meeting, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal.; C. O. 


Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., executive secretary. 

April 7-12—American Chemical Soci- 
ety, 181st National Meeting, Miami, 
Fla. 


April 8-10—National Institute of Ani- 
mal Agriculture, Seventh Annual 
Meeting, Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 

April 14-15—Fifth Annual California 
Fertilizer Conference, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, Cal. Sponsored by 
California Fertilizer Assn., Sidney 
H. Bierly, General Manager, 475 
Huntington Drive, San Marino 9, 
Cal. 

May 18-15—Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
cide Formulators Assn., Third An- 
nual Spring Convention, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., W. R. 
Peele, Raleigh, N.C., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

May 20-21—N ational Cottonseed 
Products Assn., 6lst Annual] Con- 
vention, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 20-22—Chemical Specialties 


are owned 


Farming 


Corn is the three-billion-bushel crop, worth 
about twice as much-as any other big crop in 
the nation—and the nation’s best corn growers 
are SUCCESSFUL FARMING farmers! 


fertility, improve the soil, up production, 
yields and profits—are top prospects for 
fertilizer, with the money to buy. Last 
year their average cash income from 


farming alone exceeded $10,000. 


Highly mechanized, on substantial 

. farms averaging 285.8 acres, SUCCESSFUL 

FaRmInc subscribers raise 53% of the 

US total corn harvested for grain, sell 

57% of the hogs, 38% of the cattle and 

calves, 33% of the poultry and poultry 
products, 44% of the dairy products. 

SuccEssFUL FARMING subscribers are 

major spenders for anything to increase 


Fertilizer advertisers get less waste 
in SuccEssFUL FaRMING—85% of its 
1,300,000 subscribers live on farms. No 
other medium can match its influence or 
prestige, based on more than a half 
century of service. And no other medium 
can sell for you more effectively or more 
economically in your best market. 

Ask any SF office for all the facts. 


MEREDITH PusiisHinc Company, Des Moines... 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 


Manufacturers Ass 
Chicago. Drake 

June 9-12—National p 

mee 

June 17-19—Fifteenth 
vention of the 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Contro} 
ficials, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hot 
Birmingham, Ala., Bruce Por 
stone, Kentucky Agricultura 
periment Station, Lexington, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

June 23-26—American Society of 
ricultural Engineers, Golden 
versary meeting, Michigan g 
University, East Lansing, Mic 

June 26-28—Eighth Annual 
Conference of the Pacific No 
west, Benson Hotel, Portland, ( 
B. R. Bertramson, Washing 
State College, Pullman, y; 
chairman. 

July 10-14—Plant Food Produce 
Eastern Canada, Manoir Riche} 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 

July 17-19—Southwestern Fert 
Conference and Grade He: 
Galvaz Hotel, Galveston, Texag 

Sept. 5-6—Great Lakes States Ar 
drous Ammonia Meeting, Mich 
State University, East Lans ir 
Mich. 

Sept. 8-15—International Congres 
Crop Protection, Hamburg, 4 
many. 

Oct. 2-4—Eleventh annual Belty 
Cotton Mechanization Confere 
Shreveport, La. 

Nov. 3-5—California Fertilizer 
34th Annual Convention, St. F 
cis Hotel, San Francisco. Sidney 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hu 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cs: 

Nov. 6-8—Fertilizer Industry Ro 
Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, Ws 
ington, D.C. 

Dec. 11-18 — Agricultural Ammo 
Institute, Seventh Annual Mee 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, 
Jack F. Criswell, Claridge Hom 
Memphis, Executive Vice Presid¢ 


1958 

Jan. %7-8—Texas Fertilizer Con 
ence, Texas A&M, College Sta 
Texas. 

Jan. 18-15, 1958—Weed Society 
America and Southern Weed 
ference, Joint meeting. Peab 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 21-28—California Weed Oor 
ence, San Jose, Cal. 


Julian A. Rogers 
Named to New Post 
With W. R. Grace 


NEW YORK—W. R. Grace & C 
Polymer Chemicals Division has 
pointed Julian A. Rogers head of 
manufacturing department of its 
density polyethylene plant in Ba 
Rouge, La. 

Mr. Rogers was formerly head 
the ammonia department of G 
Chemical Co. in Memphis where 
recruited and trained operating P 
sonnel. He also was responsible 
the start-up operations of Graces 
tons per day ammonia plant and 
tinued as department head for 
first three years of production of 
plant. 

Prior to joining Grace, Mr. Rog 
was ammonia plant superintenden 
Mississippi Chemical Corp. from 1 
to 1952. From 1939 to 1950, he 
to chief supervisor of Hercules P4 
der Co.’s ammonia plant at Hercll 
Cal. 


CONSERVATION MEETING 
PORTLAND, ORE. — A regi? 
conference of the 11 western sta 
soil conservation committees 1S sch 
uled here April 26-27 with the 9 
gon state committee as host, 
nounces Glen Purnell, executive § 
retary with offices at Oregon St 
College. This will be the first t 
the Western states’ committees he 
met and will be proposed as 4” 
nual conference, Mr. Purnell said. 
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(Continued 


EARL COKE 


from page 7) 


ople t 
‘ fa more people to leave agri- 


advantage of the cur- 
prices is the encour- 
pment it offers those farmers on 
conomical-sized units, OF those 
bose management practices are 
low standard, to get out of agri- 
biture into some occupation offer- 
» them greater opportunity. 


there has been a reduc- 
et gt farms in the US. It 
estimated that one-third of all 
purpose of 
ding t 
NS part, 
ty voluntarily and with financial 
in. 
I find no indications that the form 
terms in which long-term capital 
into agriculture exerts an ad- 
nse effect on the kind of commod- 
es produced. That is, the flow of 
g-term capital does not seem to 
ect production away from those 
mmodities most desired by con- 
ers. In this respect, it is neutral. 


Let us turn next to non-real estate 

loans in the U.S. These include 
ans for livestock, crops, machinery 
id chemicals, and totalled nearly 
303 million as of Jan. 1, 1956. This 
bs an increase Of only $67 million 
rer 1955, and $1,741 million over 
50. Commercial banks held the 
ajor amount of these outstandings 
71%. Production Credit Associa- 
ons held 10.3%. Farmers Home Ad- 
inistration 6.4%, Federal Inter- 
ediate Credit Banks 1% and Com- 
Maodity Credit Corp. 11.3%. Unfortu- 
ptely, the data available do not ac- 
ately reflect the total volume of 
sonal loans to agriculture but 
ly loans outstanding as of one 
prticular time. Furthermore, Jan. 1 
the low period in the year for 
ans outstanding, but it is our most 
cent figure. 


There has been much discussion 
n recent times of the need for in- 
ermediate credit for agriculture. 
Une state farm organization passed 
a resolution at its recent annual 
meeting stating that there may be 
2 need for “loans for two to seven 
years bridging the gap between 
short and long term credit ... for 
the purchase of machinery and 
equipment, improvement and con- 
struction of farm buildings, and 
stablishment of some types of 
livestock operations.” This would 
indicate there is need for a type 
of credit not now available, al- 
though I find it difficult to deter- 
¢ just where the vacuum exists. 


The Federal Reserve System in its 
cent analysis of agricultural lend- 
Be by insured banks showed that in 
US. 33.4%, or $1,285 million, of 
loans outstanding as 
30, 1956 was in this inter- 
, ate-term field. These included 
on for acquiring machinery, live- 
sy autos and other consumer 
.; and for improvement of land 
uildings, Twenty-seven percent 
€ money loaned by all insured 
pnarelal banks in the U.S. for 
. Purposes had a maturity of 
‘ —_ or more, and ranged all 
. Med to 10 years duration. It 
“ appear therefore that although 
Miate be some types of inter- 
- loans not now available, 

are substantial sums available 

ce loans of this kind. 


plat US now return a little closer 
bank's and discuss the commercial 
Place in making money avail- 
farmers, As stated earlier, 

Telal banks held 71% of our 


farm non-real estate loans outstand- 
ing as of June 30, 1956. How they 
make this money available is im- 
portant to the farmers and to you 
in the agricultural chemical field. 
Three general methods are used: 


1. The discounting of paper held 
by those selling production sup- 
plies to farmers. 

2. Unsecured lines of credit for 
seasonal operations and expenses. 

8. Loans backed by crop and 
chattel mortgages. 


While loans in the last two cate- 
gories, i.e., unsecured lines of credit 
and those secured by chattel mort- 
gages may be made for a few speci- 
fied purposes, in general and by far 
the largest number are set up to 
finance all the out-of-pocket costs 
of production. When I say all, I mean 
all. Experience has amply demon- 


strated the folly of undertaking a 
financing obligation which does not 
include provision for all items and 
operations necessary for efficient 
production, such as spray materials 
and fertilizers. 

Once the bank or lending agency 
has made a commitment to finance 
a farmer’s seasonal requirements, 
there is no turning back in mid- 
stream. To do so may not only bring 
disaster on the borrower but the 
lender might find himself an unwill- 
ing partner in a distressed business. 
Besides, it is an indication of poor 
planning and business management 
on his part. 


Therefore, before entering into a 
financial relationship with a farm- 
er, the anticipated cash outlay for 
expenses as well as anticipated re- 
turns from sales should be careful- 
ly projected through the season. 
In our bank, we do this by means 
of an operating budget worked out 
together by the farmer and a lend- 
ing officer or agricultural field 
man. Each production expense is 
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itemized and all potential income 
calculated. 


If, as a result of this analysis, a 
probable pay-out with a reasonable 
cushion is not indicated, the banker 
had better withdraw unless there is 
another source of income. It is a 
service to no one to plunge a person 
into debt when little opportunity for 
a profitable outcome exists for the 
venture, 


The history of increased borrow- 
ings by farmers made necessary by 
increased costs, the use of vastly 
more production goods such as ma- 
chinery, equipment and chemicals, 
and the enlarging of farms, in itself 
speaks well for the helpful relation- 
ship between lender and borrower. 


RETIRES FROM DU PONT 
WILMINGTON, DEL. — Walter 
Dannenbaum, vice president and 
member of the executive board of FE. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
retired as of April 1 after a career 

of nearly 43 years with the firm. 


When you need fast, dependable ser- 
vice and accurate technical informa- 
tion from your nitrogen supplier, you 
can be sure you'll be pleased with the 
service from Sohio, 

Ammoniation a problem? Sohio’s 
technical service staff is always ready 
to help. They’ll be able to offer you 
unbeatable flexibility in ammonia- 
tion — with Sohio’s full product line. 

If costs are your concern, Sohio’s 


...swings wide at SOHIO 


cost analysis service can help ferret 
out the cause of many a profit-robbing 
problem. 

Since dependable delivery is always 


. important, Sohio is prepared to ex- 


tend you every service — fast delivery 
from huge storage and loading facil- 
ities, speedy truck service, and five 
rail lines out of Lima. 

So if you need nitrogen, call Sohio 
... and get service. 


We're serious about service at Sohio 


SOHIOGEN® 
SOLUTIONS 


A complete line of products for 

fertilizer manufacture 

Ammonium Nitrate — Ammonia 
Solutions 


Sohiogen 1 
Sohiogen 2 The standard solutions 
familiar to the 
Sohiogen fertilizer industry 
Sohiogen 4 
Urea — Ammonium Nitrate- 
Ammonia Solutions 


Sohiogen 10 41 to 44% nitrogen L. 
Sohiogen 1] | Sotutions con 
Sohiogen 12{ 
Sohiogen 15) conditioning 
Urea — Ammonia Solutions 
Sohiogen 21 | 
Sohiogen 22 | solutions, winter and 
summer grades 
Urea — Ammonium Nitrate 
Solutions te 
28 and 32 it 
Sohiogen 32 | supplemental nitrogen 
to mixed fertilizers 
Urea — Water Solution 


40% urea solution, 
Sohiogen 40 \ source of 
f supplemental nitrogen 


Sohio Anyhdrous Ammonia 
Sohio Aqua Ammonia 
Sohigro Urea 


A 46% nitrogen, prilled urea fertili- 
zer material, bagged or bulk supple- 
mental source of nitrogen 


NEW 
CONCENTRATED 
SOLUTIONS 


Sohio Chemical Company 
offers a complete line of 
concentrated type solutions 
— tailored to fit your par- 
ticular needs. We invite 
your inquiries for techni- 
cal assistance on how these 
new solutions can offer 
attractive economies in 
your operations. You'll 
save freight and labor. Re- 
duced moisture content 
lowers drying costs; im- 
proves storage quality. 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
FT. AMANDA RD.,P.O.BOX 628, LIMA, OHIO 
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“Blue Chip” 
NITROFORM™ 
Found Ideal For 
Fertilizer Mixes 


Rhode Island University 
Presents a Study 
on Urea-Form 
Fertilizer Compositions 


On February 2nd, 1957 be- 
fore a group of New England 
agronomists, Rhode Island 
University presented data 
which resolved one of the 
most controversial subjects 
since urea-forms were com- 
mercially introduced to the 
market a few years ago. 
Nitroform has always sug- 
gested the use of their urea- 
form in fertilizer formulas if 
the user were to obtain the 
highest benefit from his U-F 
applications. The benefits of 
single season applications 
would be greatly reduced if 
the potential user were 
forced to make applications 
of phosphate and potash 
following the nitrogen. 
Again it has been shown that 
various sources of nitrogen 
greatly improved the work- 
ing qualities and nitrification 
characteristics of urea-form. 
Work conducted at Rhode 
Island University under the 
direction of Dr. Jesse De- 
France proves conclusively 
that urea-forms are both 
practical and desirable in 
fertilizer formulas. 


Write today for full infor- 


mation and facts and figures 
for manufacturers. 
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NITROFORM 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, INC. 


A DIVISION OF 
Woonsocket Color & Chemical Co. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Fill out and mail coupon today ! 


Nitroform Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. 
Dept. H, 92 Sunnyside Avenue 
Woonsocket, R. 1. 


| 
Please send me all the facts about Nitroform. | 
| 
| 
| 


James E. Iliff 


James E. Iliff Promoted 
By Davidson-Kennedy 


ATLANTA—Appointment of James 
E. Iliff as vice president-general man- 
ager of Davidson-Kennedy Associates 
Co. has been announced by A. T. 
Kennedy, president. In his new as- 
signment, Mr. Iliff will direct the 
Chicago office of the engineer-con- 
tractor firm, specializing in the de- 
sign, procurement of equipment, and 
erection of chemical process plants 
and facilities. 

Mr. Iliff, a chemical engineering 
graduate of Iowa State College, was 
formerly chief process engineer of 
the Blaw-Knox Co., chemical plants 
division, Midwest headquarters. At 
Blaw-Knox he organized the chemical 
process engineering department and 
pioneered that company’s entrance 
into the design and construction of 
fertilizer plants. 


Since 1942, Mr. Iliff has been active 
in research, development, design, con- 
struction and operation of chemical 
process plants, including atomic en- 
ergy, solvent extraction of soybeans 
and cottonseed, fatty acid, soap, ni- 
tric acid and fertilizer. He joined 
Davidson-Kennedy Associates in Jan- 
uary. 


Chemical Sales Clinic 
Planned in New York 


NEW YORK —The sixth annual 
sales clinic of the Salesmen’s Associ- 
ation of the American Chemical In- 
dustry (SAACI) will be held Oct. 14, 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, it 
has been announced by Vincent L. 
Rebak, SAACI president. Mr. Rebak 
is New York district sales manager 
of Grace Chemical Co., New York. 
Chairman of the SAACT sales clinic 
for 1957 is Sam F. Teague, Jr., New 
York district sales manager, Inorgan- 
ic Chemicals Division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


Other members of the committee 
include W. B. Beeson, Jr., New York 
district manager, Diamond Alkali Co., 
Cleveland; James E. Shand, assistant 
manager, chemical sales department, 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York; Harris C. Mil- 
ler, New York district sales manager, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Raymond C. Tower, 
phosphate sales manager, Westvaco 
Mineral Products Division, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., New York. 


CHAMBER APPOINTMENTS 


SAN FRANCISCO—Two represen- 
tatives from the chemical industries 
were recently named section chair- 
men of the industrial department of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. E. D. Maloney, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, appoint- 
ed L. N. West, executive vice presi- 
dent of Wilson & George Meyer & 
Co., and Roy M. Meiklejohn, director 
of business operation of the General] 
Chemical Co., as new section chair- 
men. 


Nitrogen Ups Corn 
Yields on Muck 


Soil in Indiana 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Two Purdue 
University research scientists have 
found that high corn yields can be 
produced on muck soil having a high 
water table. S. A. Barber, agrono- 
mist, and H. T. Erickson, horticul- 
turist, were able to produce 126 bu. 
per acre with a 16-inch water table. 
An application of 120 Ib. per acre of 
actual nitrogen in fertilizer made 
this possible. 

The experiment was conducted in 
1956 on Purdue’s Muck Experimental 
Farm located in northern Indiana 
near Walkerton. 

Mr. Barber and Mr. Erickson used 
16, 24, 32 and 40 inch water table 
levels in the experiment. The levels 
were maintained by the use of dftch- 
es containing water. The different 
water levels were maintained auto 
matically by means of pumps. 

In the experiment, four different 
rates of nitrogen fertilizer for corn 
were used. The rates were 0, 30, 60 
and 120 lb. per acre of actual nitro- 
gen. 


At the 16 in. water table level, 
yields were increased from 66 bu. 
per acre with no nitrogen to 126 
bu. per acre with nitrogen. At the 
24 in. level, yields were increased 
from 76 bu. with no nitrogen to 
104 bu. per acre with nitrogen. 


Average yields per acre were 106 
bu. at the 32 inch water table level 
and 100 bu. at the 40 inch level with- 
out added nitrogen. Yields at these 
two levels were not increased by ap- 
plying nitrogen fertilizer. 

From a conservation standpoint 
these results are important because 
they involve saving highly productive 
soils, the agronomists said. They ex- 
plained that when organic soils such 


as muck are drained ang cro 
they shrink rapidly at first and 1 
up to one inch per year. A a 
soil may shrink or settle as much 
two or three feet in 20 years 
Conservation of muck wil] 
a relatively high water table 
tained. To get high yields 
with a high water table, suppleme 
tal nitrogen fertilizer js neede 
Higher yields were obtained with 
high water table and nitrogen th 
by any other combination of treg 
ments, the agronomists said. 
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Insect Activity Under 
Way, Indiana Reports 


VINCENNES, IND.—Genrerally, j 
sect activity in orchards has beg 
slow and will continue slow yp 
warmer weather prevails. There } 
been little movement of insects th 
attack peaches, such as tarnish¢ 
plant bugs, stink bugs and plum ¢ 
culio, at Vincennes. 


Green apple aphids have hatchd 
and are feeding at the bud tips { 
Duchess. Overwintering aphid eg; 
are more abundant than usual in t 
area. Species of eggs present have nd 
been identified. 


No hatch of European red mi 
eggs is apparent. Carryover of egg 
is light to moderate in most orchard 
Overwintering eggs are exceptional 
heavy in large scale experiments 
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blocks where ryania was the sole immcc'’4 
secticide used in the summer spra 1948, 
schedule. Eggs are very abundant ig? 7°! 
Damson plum orchards. 

Although infestations of a: 
scale are generally light in apple offMent o: 


chards, light to moderate infestation ti) hi 
have been observed in several offand | 
chards. Populations are slightly hig In his 


er than they were in the spring 4 
1955. Staymen and Winesap are th 
varieties that are most frequently i 
fested.—D. W. Hamilton. 
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Be the SMART ONE in YOUR MARKET! 


thro 

Only through private 
labeling can you “out fox” 
local competition from the 
national brands. 

With private labels you 
become the “smart one”... 
you become the pacesetter in 
your market. 

It’s time you investigated 
the sales potential of your 
products under your name in 
your local market. Other 
“smart” operators have dis- 
covered that thru private 


labeling they can assure re- 
peat orders on their products 


PRIVATE BRANDS, INC. 


B 300 S. THIRD —DEPT. CL-5 —KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


ugh PRIVATE LABELS! 
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because they have an exclu- ear, 
sive on their high quality One 
line in their market.  _ 
Through private labeling nl t 
you are assured an exclusive 
on your high quality line in 
your market... Your cus- 
tomers can’t reorder from 
anyone but YOU! 
PRIVATE BRANDS, INC., 5 
ready with a complete serv- 
ice to help you become the 
smart one in your market. 
It will pay you to investigate 
today! 
Write, Wire, Phone for Particulars. 
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Earl Straub 


rand River Division 


ppoints Representative 


TULSA, OKLA.—Grand River 
emical Division of Deere and Co. 
s announced the appointment _of 
bl Straub as sales representative 
Missouri and surrounding area. 

The new appointee is a graduate of 
e University of Missouri where he 
ceived his major in soils. From 1943 
1948, he served as a county agent, 
d from 1948 until 1952, he operated 
own farm. He then took a posi- 
bn with the administrative depart- 
ent at the Missouri state depart- 
ent of agriculture, which he held 
til his present appointment with 
rand River Chemical. 

In his new duties, Mr. Straub will 
present the company’s full line of 
trogen products including “Vitrea,” 
5% nitrogen fertilizer, urea feed 
mpound, John Deere solutions, and 
=_ hydrous ammonia, according to 

bhn R. Taylor, Jr., sales manager. 


00th Soil Laboratory 
tarts in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Early this year, 
issouri’s 100th county soil testing 
boratory began accepting samples 
Marion County, says O. T. Cole- 
an, University of Missouri exten- 
on soils specialist. This is the re- 
It of 10 years’ progress since the 
ist labs went into operation in Car- 
on and Franklin Counties 
Big move in the lab program really 
gan in 1948 when 25 labs went into 
eration, 

In 1951, when the 75th county labo- 
ptory was set up, every county either 
ad its own laboratory or had access 
one in a neighboring county. 

All laboratories are financed local- 
Since it costs $1200 to $1400 to set 
Pa modern lab and a considerable 
mount to keep it in operation, some 
unties prefer to take their soil 
‘mples to a neighboring lab. The 
pst few years the number of soil 
Sting labs going into operation has 
* limited to approximately one a 
One other county—Jefferson—is 
uently collecting funds for its own 
testing laboratory, 

* Wide effect of the labs can be 
. be their use. Last year, 103,000 
were tested. The previous 
a € number was 102,800. These 
were brought to labs by 
are 112,000 farmers. And in 
™ he Samples represented tests 
imately 1,775,000 acres of 


*W Chemical Firm 
ed in Chicago 


C 
“HICAGO — The newly organized 


e 

_ Chemical Co. will have its of- 

No. Ashland Ave. in Chi- 
he purpos firm was incorporated for 

AS hemica) Se of manufacturing a new 
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S.11 TESTIMONY 


(Continued from page 1) 


prive a seller of the “vital right to 
meet competition or to so severely 
restrict it that it loses its signifi- 
cance.” 

S. 11, a bill to amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, would prevent a 
seller from lowering a price to an 
individual customer if such an act 
would lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly — even though 
such a reduction in price were made, 
in good faith, to meet a competitor’s 
price. 


Mr. Conner said that S. 11, in 
effect, would severely restrict the 
right of a manufacturer to meet 
an equally low price of a competi- 
tor. 


“The proposed legislation would 
jeopardize some of the present mar- 
keting practices upon which the sale 
of fertilizer and fertilizer materials 
are dependent,” Mr. Conner said. 

“There has never been a proceed- 
ing in the fertilizer industry based 
upon a violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, in so far as we have 
been able to determine. We know of 
no facts to support an inference that 
there are at present predatory com- 
petitive practices which are being 
masked by the ‘right to meet com- 
petition’ proviso. To the contrary, 
we believe this right to meet com- 
petition gives to the fertilizer manu- 
facturer the right to compete for 
the market in the largest geographi- 
cal area within which he can market 
and make a profit. 

“On the other hand, there are 
sound reasons for feeling that the 
farmer has been the beneficiary of 
the present vigorous competition un- 
der which fertilizer is sold. The price 
of fertilizer has advanced less than 
that of any other commodity bought 
by the farmer. 


“Fertilizer prices are now only 
150% of what they were during 
the 1909-14 base period as com- 
pared with 290% of the base pe- 
riod for other commodities pur- 
chased by farmers.” 


Mr. Conner testified further: 

“This right to meet competition is 
an integral part of the marketing 
of fertilizers. It is essential that it 
remain a part of this system, partic- 
ularly because of the changing con- 
ditions resulting from the soil bank 
program. 


“There is no evidence of its mis- 
use in the fertilizer industry. If it 
should be, there are believed to be 
adequate means under the present 
Robinson-Patman Act to correct any 
such misuse. On the other hand, 
there are sound reasons for feeling 
that the proposed legislation would 
jeopardize some of the present prac- 
tices which are a vital part of our 
distribution system.” 


Pollard to Distribute 


Krause Equipment 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—The 
Krause Corp. here has announced the 
appointment of Pollard Manufactur- 
ing Co., Minneapolis and Sherburn, 
Minn., as distributor for Krause- 
Liberty hose pumps. The Minnesota 
firm now will be handling pull-type 
trailer applicators with Krause-Lib- 
erty hose pumps, hose pump units for 
tractor mounting and hose pump con- 
version kits. 


New Headquarters 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Dorr-Oliver 
Ine. has recently broken ground for 
construction of a new $2% million 
worldwide headquarters in Stamford, 
Conn. Located on an eighteen acre 
landscaped tract, the new building 
will provide 120,000 square feet of of- 
fice space for the estimated 550 home 
office staff members of the worldwide 
engineering organization. Target date 
for occupancy is May 1, 1958. 


Diamond Alkali 
Sales, Earnings 
Set Records in 1956 


CLEVELAND — With sales and 
earnings of Diamond Alkali Co. 
reached record peaks in 1956, accord- 
ing to the company’s 1956 annual re- 
port published March 26. 

Raymond F. Evans, chairman and 
chief executive officer, and John A. 
Sargent, president, reported that 
“sales at a new high level for the 
fourth successive year amounted to 
$121,261,571, a 10% increase over 
1955. 

“Net income totaled $10,380,141, or 
$3.83 per share, a 23% gain over 1955 
net income of $8,442,908, or $3.11 per 
share when adjusted to the 2,691,906 
common shares outstanding at the 
end of 1956. Earnings are after a spe- 
cial deduction of $765,000, or 28 cents 
per share, reflecting accumulated 
losses since March, 1955 in Diamond 
Black Leaf Co., an associated com- 
pany, not consolidated.” 

Expenditures during the year for re- 
search, development and exploratory 
engineering activities, totaled $3,846,- 
000, or 3.2% of sales, according to 
the report, which adds: 

“Diamond research in recent years 
has yielded a number of potentially 
significant developments, including 
some which were reflected for the 
first time in 1956 in the operation of 
our own plants and in key industries. 


On the subject of exploratory re- 
search, the report says that Dia- 
mond’s exploratory research depart- 
ment has synthesized novel chemicals 
that “show considerable promise as 
insecticides, weed killers, fungicides 
and nematocides, which hold sub- 
stantial economic significance and 
growth potential. Still other new 
chemicals under investigation show 
interesting pharmaceutical, dye as- 
sistant, and sanitizing properties.” 

Elsewhere in the report, the steadi- 
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ly increased importance of the de- 
velopment and growth of Diamond’s 
organic chemicals business in recent 
years is indicated. “In 1946, sales of 
organic chemicals totaled $1,050,000; 
in 1956, they generated a volume of 
$23,900,000. They represent about 20¢ 
of the 1956 Diamond sales dollar com- 
pared to 3¢ just 10 years ago.” 


Southwest Weed Found 
Source for Cortisone 


WASHINGTON — A weed that in- 
fests much arid rangeland in the 
southwestern United States contains 
a substance that can be converted in- 
to cortisone, according to U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture chemists. 

This plant, Agave lechaguilla, com- 
monly called lechaguilla, is scattered 
in sparse to heavy stands over mil- 
lions of acres in the Big Bend area 
of Texas and elsewhere in the South- 
west. Other plants have been found 
which are richer sources of chemi- 
cals for cortisone, but lechaguilla is 
judged especially promising because 
it is available in such profusion with- 
in U.S. borders. 


Cortisone is widely used in treat- 
ing arthritis, inflammatory eye dis- 
eases, asthma and other painful ail- 
ments. Lechaguilla may also be used 
in producing newer hormone-like 
drugs. These drugs appear to have 
fewer undesirable side effects than 
cortisone or other hormones, possibly 
because they are about five times 
more active and can thus be used in 
much smaller doses, USDA said. 
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There's None Better! 


Only Rubber Lined Tanks give 
corrosion protection from 
all liquid fertilizer chemicals 


High or low pressure nitrogen solutions, balanced ferti- 
lizers and phosphoric acids... all are safely contained at low 
cost in Gates “50H” Rubber Lined Tanks. 


These modern tanks 
furnish corrosion protec- 
tion from all fertilizer 
solutions. Therefore, if 
you contemplate changes 
in your plant design, or 
in the type of solutions 
to be handled, plan to in- 
stall only storage facilities 
that offer complete pro- 
tection. 

2 The cost of the con- 
tinued protection afforded 
by Gates “50H” Rubber 
Lined Tanks is surpris- 
ingly low. For complete 
information and estimates 
call your Gates represen- 
tative — or write direct to 


The Gates Rubber Co. 
Sales Division, Inc. 


Plants at Sioux City, lowa 
and Denver, Colorado 


Gates Rubber 
Lined Tanks 


FOR INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Write for this 
helpful information. 


The Gates Rubber Co. Sales Division, Inc. 
999 So. Broadway 
| Denver 17, Colorado 
| Gentlemen: Please send — without obliga- 
| tion — monthly copies of Tank Talk and 
i 40-page book on Corrosion Protection. 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


INDUSTRY LOOKS AT NEW BILL... 


Hazards Seen in Kefauver-Patman Measure 


Many mousetraps against the efficient opera- 
tion of business are seen in the Kefauver-Patman 
Bill (S.11), hearings on which are being held in 
Washington. The measure would prevent a seller 
from lowering a price to any individual in any 
part of the country if such an act would sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly, even though such a reduction in price 
were made in good faith to meet a competitor’s 
price. 


The ramifications of such a law are of 
such scope as to cause all industry, includ- 
ing the agricultural chemical trade, to take 
a long, sober look at what it would mean 
in the day-to-day operations of business. 


If a company should act in good faith and 
lower the price of DDT, or nitrogen, or potash 
or any other commodity to meet local competition, 
there is no way of knowing, under the proposed 
legislation, whether the act might be regarded as 
a substantial lessening of competition or “tending 
to create a monopoly,” as the law states. In other 
words, the plea that a price reduction were done 
in good faith to meet a local situation, would not 
rescue the company from possible prosecution. 


As the law stands now, a company may adjust 
prices in an area to meet competitive quotations, 
as an act of good faith without wondering if the 
act might have serious legal consequences at some 
future time. 

The significance of the proposed new legisla- 
tion on the fertilizer industry, as an example, is 
not a thing to cheer about. What would be the 
effect on potash producers who must ship from 
mines in New Mexico to eastern markets and meet 
the competition of imported goods in Atlantic 
ports? Whatever would be the lowest quotation in 
any area might have to be the price throughout 
the nation on any commodity. 

The situation on highly-competitive nitrogen 
products would be even more awesome with re- 
strictions on meeting competitive prices. 


Pesticidal products, too, would be dif- 
ficult items to sell under provisions of the 
new bill. The possibility of having to operate 
inflexibly at local levels is indeed unthink- 
able. 


Testimony before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on antitrust and 
monopoly legislation has brought out some of the 
facts about how badly such legislation would af- 
fect the chemical industry as a whole. 


Henry H. Fowler, attorney representing the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., protested the pro- 
visions of S.11, stating that such a law restricting 
the right to compete in good faith is not con- 
sistent with wise public policy designed to preserve 
and make workable a free competitive system. 
“Our law should remain sufficiently clear so that 
an ordinary businessman may avail himself of the 
right to compete by meeting a lawful price offered 
by a competitor without being put in the peril of 
being later declared a law breaker by subsequent 
and unforeseeable events or effects of that com- 
petitive act,” he declared. 

The MCA representative put into clear focus 
the particular effect that the passing of S.11 would 
have on the chemical industry. Since much of 
what he pointed out as being true of the chemical 
industry as a whole is applicable to our own seg- 
ments of that trade, some of his testimony seems 
appropriate to review here. 


He told the Senators that the great 
diversity of competition among producers 
of chemicals makes it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to determine whether, in 
@ given case, the meeting in good faith of a 


lower price of a competitor to a given cus- 
tomer without lowering the price to all 
may “substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly” at the manufac- 
turing-seller, or so-called primary level. 


“Despite the various levels of competition in 
the manufacture of chemicals described above, the 
actual selling of many chemicals is largely a mat- 
ter of price and service competition,” he said. 
“This is due in great part to the fact that, in many 
areas and segments of the industry, the versions 
of a given chemical manufactured by different 
producers, are so similar as to be practically 
identical or interchangeable in use. Caustic soda 
is caustic soda; chlorine is chlorine. 


“As a result of this similarity of competitive 
products, which is both natural and necessary in 
view of the nature and further uses of chemicals, 
price is the key to competition. Competitor A must 
meet the price of Competitor B if he expects to 
continue to compete with Competitor B for all or 
part of the trade of Customer X. Whatever dis- 
similarities of product exist in a developed and 
utilized chemical, they are not likely to provide a 
sound basis for Customer X to continue to pay to 
Competitor A a higher price than he would have 
to pay to Competitor B. 


“This is not true to the same degree in 
key areas of competitive manufacturing 
where the products are differentiated and 
price competition is only one phase of com- 
petition. For example, the customer does 
not buy an automobile solely in terms of the 
cheapest price. He takes into account type, 
size, quality, style, trim, and all that goes 
into differentiating one automobile from an- 
other, as well as the price. The seller of one 
make of automobile or watch or radio must 
meet the competition of another maker of 
another type of that product by providing a 
comparable value, not the same price. 


“Because of this characteristic of heavy em- 
phasis on pure price competition which pervades 
much of the chemical manufacturing industry, 
any law or regulation that limits price competi- 
tion in the sense of preventing Competitor A from 
meeting the price of Competitor B to Customer X, 
dries up and inhibits a principal source of competi- 
tion. It is the adjustment of a price by a manu- 
facturer to his competitor’s new price that both 
enables him to stay in business, gives price fluidity 
and flexibility, and avoids the price rigidity that 
represents a hardening of the competitive ar- 
teries.” 

Mr. Fowler gave the committeemen some fur- 
ther matters to consider in connection with the 
bill. “It is a simple fact of economic life in the 
chemical industry that it is impossible to deter- 
mine in advance whether the effect of meeting in 
good faith the price of a competitor to an indivi- 
dual customer which is less than that generally 
charged other customers may be substantially to 
lessen competition . . . in any line of commerce, 
in any section of the country,” he declared. “The 
fact brought out previously concerning the char- 
acter of competition at both the primary and sec- 
ondary levels in the chemical industry makes the 
legislative approach embodied in S.11 a particu- 
larly unworkable one. 


“The difficulties and uncertainties sur- 
rounding the day-to-day application of this 
test not in a few, but in many situations 
which will arise, are very real as those 
connected with the industry either on the 
selling or buying side will attest.” 


The agricultural chemical industry has con- 
siderable grounds for opposing S.11. 
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ot Midwest Farmers 
RICHMOND, MO.—A panel of en- 
eers and scientists told a group of 
rly, ers gathered here recently that 
E. hile the answer to the drouth is, 
di- a change of weather con- 
many farmers today could 
Di- Btually control soil moisture on their 
with what they termed a new 
“production tool.” 
Dr. Arnold Klemme, assistant di- 
er; Mmmector of the Missouri Experiment 
er ation, pointed out that 626 farmers 
the state irrigated 46,538 acres in 
but he emphasized that millions 
rar. Mage acres are suitable for irrigation. 
‘hl- Ma ven though annual precipitation 
and MaEprses from 30 inches in northwest 
esi- Mpssouri to 50 inches in southeast 
nt; Mgessouri, the irregular distribution of 
nas Mae ‘ainfall which frequently occurs 
ij. ing the summer months causes 
.G, Mgposture to be in short supply for 
ard Mac? Production,” Dr. Klemme said. 


“Data indicates that it is not the 
severe drouth years alone but that 
Bt least nearly every year, mois- 
ure limits production of summer 


ore, 
er; 
tts, The Richmond meeting, sponsored 


pintly by Olin Mathieson Chemical 
orp. and Hamacher’s Mill of Rich- 
ond, keynoted hundreds of others 
ting held to encourage irrigation 


ant oughout the East and Middlewest. 
141 Mmm Peakers at Richmond promised 
el. entific irrigation farming will: 


Remove water as a limiting factor 
‘top production; double yields of 
Ost field crops; increase land values 
much as four times; permit farm- 
® in Missouri to practice double 
Ping successfully, and stabilize 
Pm Incomes at high levels. 
'. Klemme stressed these points: 
| With a growing shortage in 
7 of protein and health foods 
- fruit, vegetables and milk, 
-. t farmers who irrigate have 
nt opportunity to shift to in- 


wll farming with high returns 


4 Irrigation to remove moisture 
factor and the correc- 
fertility deficiencies cou- 
he Mi 800d management will en- 
hited Staten ose anywhere in the 


ai G. Williams, director of 
ion research for Olin Mathi- 


pon, re 
“waren. at the Richmond meet- 


ERN igation is not an emer- 
|FFS, Cure for farm problems. 
gation,” he said, “is a f 


to be used in the farm 
every year so that good 


oof that irrigation pays off for Midwest farmers is provided by Elvin 
homas, center, a Richmond, Mo., farmer. Winter wheat from a field which 
ed inadequate moisture is shown as it appeared in mid-March, at left. 
,e lush growth at right, ready for grazing, is from a field which Mr. Thomas 
wated twice. Examining the samples are Dr. Arnold Klemme, assistant 
ector of the Missouri Experiment Station, Columbia, and Dr. Gerald G. 
hiliams of Little Rock, Ark., director of irrigation research for Olin 


quality crops may be produced at a 
high level of yield. 

“Planned acreage irrigation stabil- 
izes and raises the income of the in- 
dividual farm family. In addition it 
has a favorable influence on the 
whole community.” 

Those who work on irrigation re- 
search, Dr. Williams said, now can 
write the formula to produce 125 to 
150 bu. per acre of corn on any well 
drained soil. They also can write the 
formula for carrying three or more 
cows per acre on irrigated pasture. 
Many corn belt farmers, he reported, 
are using this information and prov- 
ing it can be done on their farms. 


Three Ray County farmers at the 
meeting said they are producing 100 
or more bushels of corn per acre with 
management programs based on irri- 
gation. 


Elvin Thomas, growing corn un- 
der contract for a hybrid seed pro- 
ducer, averaged 100 bu. in 1955. 
With more experience, he reported 
an increase in his average to 109 
bu. in 1956. Mr. Thomas said he 
figured irrigating adds from 20 to 
25 bu. to his yield, thus reducing 
his unit production costs. 


Lloyd and Wilbur Smith farm near- 
ly 1,000 acres south of Richmond. 
Their average yield per acre of corn 
was 11 bu. in 1956 with one field mak- 
ing 129 bu. 

John Wright, irrigating corn for 
the first time last year, made 100 bu. 
per acre, double the yield of unirri- 
gated and unfertilized neighboring 
fields. 


Growers Ask Change 
In 2,4-D Regulations 


SACRAMENTO —Tokay grape 
growers in the Lodi area have peti- 
tioned the California Department of 
Agriculture to effect two changes in 
regulations covering use of 2,4-D and 
similar herbicides. 


They request that, after hearing, 
the department prohibit application 
of any injurious herbicide by ground 
equipment within any hazardous area 
between March 15 and Oct. 15 within 
two miles of any cultivated commer- 
cial vineyard or cotton planting be- 
longing to any person other than the 
owner of the property being treated. 

Application by aircraft already is 
prohibited in the area during that 
period. The grape growers also asked 
that the hazardous area around Lodi 
be extended to the west to include 
Webb Tract, and Venice, Bradford, 
Twitchell, Andrus and Brannan Is- 
lands at the confluence of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers. 


G. D. Salisbury Named 
Bemis Ad Manager 


ST. LOUIS—Garth D. Salisbury has 
been named advertising manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., succeeding 
A. B. Merriam, who retired Jan. 30. 
The announcement was made by H. V. 
Howes, vice president and director 
of sales. 


Mr. Salisbury joined Bemis in 1947 
to engage in publicity work. He be- 
came assocjated with the advertising 
department the following year. After 
a military leave of absence, 1950-52, 
he returned to Bemis as an assistant 
to the advertising manager. He is a 
1943 graduate of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri. Upon 
graduation he was commissioned in 
the field artillery and served during 
World War II and the Korean crisis 
as a member of the staff of the artil- 
lery school. Prior to association with 
Bemis Mr. Salisbury was in the news- 
room of radio station KWK in 1946, 
and became advertising manager of 
the Messenger Printing and Publish- 
ing Co. of Kirkwood in 1947. 

Mr. Merriam, who completed 36 
years with Bemis, joined the firm in 
1921 as a clerk in the Boston office. 
In 1923 he was assigned to the St. 
Louis office and to a position in the 
company’s engineering department. 

Two years later Mr. Merriam be- 
came a member of the Bemis “new 
purpose” department which was or- 
ganized to develop new business. Ad- 
vertising was a function of this new 
department, and he became the first 
man in the company’s history to de- 
vote full time to advertising. 


Alfalfa Aphid Found 
In Texas County 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS —The alfalfa 
aphid has at last made its appearance 
in Lubbock County. The insect has 
been reported in several communi- 
ties, where both alfalfa and clover 
fields are being damaged. 

Growers have been advised by ex- 
tension service entomologists, F. M. 
Fuller, Jr., and C. F. Garner, to use 
parathion and malathion in treating 
the fields. Also farmers have been 
asked to check their fields regularly 
and take immediate control measures 
when the aphids are found. 
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Classified Ad 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commefcial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising Adver- 
tisements of new machinery, products 
and serviees accepted for insertion at 
mum rate of $10 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


PROGRESSIVE FERTILIZER FIRM 
needs additional salesmen, both trainees 
and experienced, for Illinois, Indiana and 
Missouri. Excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement, Address Ad No. 2561, Crop- 
life, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


PRODUCTION FOREMAN OR MILL S8U- 
perintendent for large New York feed 
processing firm. Excellent opportunity for 
man with feed background and initiative. 
Give full details in first letter. Address 
Ad No. 2508, Croplife, Suite 3214, 651 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


ONE CARLISLE AQUA CONVERTER, 
rated capacity 20 ton per hour. Excellent 


condition. In use one month. Priced below 
cost. Write for details and price. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 2565, Croplife, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


try 
Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


AGRONOMY HEAD 


KNOXVILLE — Dr. William D. 
Bishop, associate extension agrono- 
mist, has been appointed head of the 
University of Tennessee extension 
agronomy department, succeeding Dr. 
Webster Pendergrass, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Vernon W. Darter, 
extension director. 
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Cash in Now on This Amazing Plant Growth Discovery 


Makes Plants Grow Faster and 
Bigger Than Ever Before Possible 


RESULTS SHOWN IN RESPONSIVE ORNAMENTALS, 
TREES, TURF, FOOD AND FEED CROP PLANTS 


1. Plants grow faster, mature earlier—those requiring “‘long- 
days’”’ for blooming, flower early. 

2. Size and bulk are greatly increased. 

3. Blooms are heavier, and yields are higher. 

4. Grasses grow faster, more luxuriantly than with fertilizer 


alone. 


5. Flowering time is advanced—certain biennials bloom in 
the first year, some annuals bloom as much as five weeks 
earlier. 

6. Seeds are produced earlier, in as little time as six months 
in such plants as carrots and head lettuce. 


7. Dormancy is broken. The requirements for rest period, 
cold treatment, or variable day length are often by-passed 
completely. 


8. Plants are not set back after transplanting. 
9. Fruit set is improved. 


GIBREL is the first of the gibberellins to be produced on a 
commercial scale. It is ready for immediate use in your for- 
mulations. Completely unrelated to fertilizers or nutrients, 
this Merck-developed gibberellin salt is making headlines 
with its indicated uses in flowers, ornamentals, turf grasses, 
and trees. Extensive tests indicate phenomenal results in 
food and forage crops. Chronic toxicity studies, however, 
have not yet been completed. Therefore, recommendations 
for use on such crops must await final results of these tests. 


GIBREL for Higher Profits 


You can start building profits right now with products con- 
taining GIBREL. And you can count on Merck—the first basic 
producer of a practical gibberellin—to assist you with tech- 


nical and marketing problems. 
© Merck & Co., Inc. 


GIBREL Heavily Advertised 


Merck promotion is pre-selling GIBREL to your custom 
through a heavy national advertising and promotion ca’ 
paign. In addition, Merck research is continuing its progrg 
to get additional uses for GIBREL. As always, Merck te¢ 
nical service is prepared to aid you in developing your n 
product, or in adding GIBREL as an ingredient to your prese 


formulation. 


GIBREL Easily Formulated 


You may use GIBREL in aerosols, powders, and other d 
formulations. GIBREL may be present as the only active i 
gredient or combined with soluble nutrients. Dry GIBREL 


stable, readily soluble in cold water, and noncorrosive. 


GIBREL Now Ready for Shipment 


Merck supplies GIBREL in 14 and 1% lb. containers, and as 
10 per cent pre-mix in 214 and 5 lb. containers. For techni 
data, prices, or samples of GIBREL, call, wire, or write— 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


GisREt is the trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. for its plant growth substance. 


GIBREL-—a product of MERC 


MERCK. & CO.,IN 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSE 
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